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1s The Ca nvas- Back Duck. 


Arr. L—/American Natural History. The Canvas-Back Duck. 
Anas Valisineria. D . 


[Peale’s Museum, No. 2816.] From Wilson’s Ornithology. \ \ ? 3 4 


Turs celebrated American species, as far as can be judged from 
the best figures and descriptions of foreign birds, is altogether un- 
known in Europe. It approaches nearest to the Pochard of Eng- 
land, Anas ferina, but differs from that bird in being superior in 
size and weight, in the greater magnitude of its bill, and the gene- 
ral whiteness of its plumage. A short comparison between the 
two will elucidate this point. The Canvas-back measures two feet 
in length, by three feet in extent, and when in the best order 
weighs three pounds and upwards. The Pochard, according to 
Latham and Bewick, measures nineteen inches in length, and 
thirty in extent, and weighs one pound twelve or thirteen ounces. 
The latter writer says of the Pochard, “ the plumage above and 
below is wholly covered with prettily freckled slender dusky 
threads disposed transversely in close-set zig-zag lines, on a pale 
ground, more or less shaded off with ash;” a description much 
more applicable to the bird figured beside it, the Red Head, and 
which very probably is the species meant. In the figure of the 
Pochard given by Mr. Bewick, who is generally correct, the bill 
agrees very well with that of our Red Head; but is scarcely half 
the size and thickness of tiat of the Canvas-back; and the figure 
in the Planches Enluminees corresponds in that respect with Be- 
wick’s. In short, either these writers are egregiously erroneous in 
their figures and descriptions, or the present duck was altogether 
unknown to them. Considering the latter supposition the more 
probable of the two, I have designated this as a new species, and 
shall proceed to detail some particulars of its history. 

The Canvas-back Duck arrives in the United States from the 
north about the middle of October; a few descend to the Hudson 
aud Delaware, but the great body of these birds resort to the nu- 
merous rivers belonging to and in the neighbourhood of the Chesa- 
peake Bay, particularly the Susquehanna, the Patapsco, Potowmac, 
aud! James’ rivers, which appear to be their general winter ren- 
dezvous. Beyond this to the south, I can find no certain accounts 
of them. At the Susquehanna they are called Canvas-backs, on 
the Potowmac, White-backs, and on James’ River, Sheldrakes. 
They are seldom found at a great distance up any of these rivers, 
or even in the salt bay; but in that particular part of tide water, 
where a certain grass-like plant grows, on the roots of which they 
feed. ‘his plant, which is said to be a species of Valisinerta, 
grows on fresh water shoals of from seven to nine feet (but never* 
where these are occasionally dry,) in long narrow grass-like blades 
of four or five feet in length; the root is white and has some resem- 
blance to small celery. This grass is in many places so thick that 
a boat can with difficulty be rowed through it. The shores are 
lined with large quantities of it torn up by the ducks, and drifted 
up by the winds, lying like hay in wind rows. Wherever this 
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plant grows in abundance the Canvas-backs may be expected, 
either to pay occasional visits or to make it their regular residence 
during the winter. It occurs in some parts of the Hudson; in the 
Delaware near Gloucester, a few miles below Philadelphia; and in 
most of the rivers that fall into the Chesapeake, to each of which 
particular places these ducks resort; while in waters unprovided 
with this nutritive plant they are altogether unknown, 

On the first arrival of these birds in the Susquehanna, near 
Havre-de-Grace, they are generally lean; but such is the abun- 
dance of their favourite food, that towards the beginning of No- 
vember they are in pretty good order. They are excellent divers, 
and swim with great speed and agility. They sometimes assemble 
in such multitudes as to cover several acres of the river, and avhen 
they rise suddenly, produce a noise resembling thunder. They 
float about these shoals, diving and tearing up the grass by the 
roots, which is the only part they eat. They are extremely shy, 
and can rarely be approached unless by stratagem. When wound- 
ed in the wing they dive to such prodigious distances, and with 
such rapidity, continuing it so perseveringly, and with such cun- 
ning and active vigour, as almost always to render the pursuit 
hopeless. From the great demand for these ducks, and the high 
price they uniformly bring in market, various modes are practised 
to get within gun shot of them. The most successful way is said 


- to be, decoying them to the shore by means of a dog, while the 


gunner lies closely concealed in a proper situation. The dog, if 
properly trained. plays backwards and forward along the margin 
of the water, and the ducks observing his manceuvres, enticed per- 
haps by curiosity, gradually approach the shore, until they are 
sometimes within twenty or thirty yards of the spot where the 
gunner lies concealed, and from which he rakes them, first on the 
water and then as they rise. ‘This method is called tolling them 
in. If the ducks seem difficult to decoy, any glaring object, such 
as a red handkerchief, is fixed round the dog’s middle, or to his 
tail, and this rarely fails to attract them. Sometimes by moonlight 
the sportsman directs his skiff towards a flock whose position he 
had previously ascertained, keeping within the projecting shadow 
of some wood, bank, or headland, and he paddles along so silently 
and imperceptibly as often to approach within fifteen or twenty 
yards of a flock of many thousands, among whom he generally 
makes great slaughter. 

Many other stratagems are practised, and indeed every plan 
that the ingenuity of the experienced sportsman can suggest, to 


approach within gun shot of these birds; but of all the modes pur- 
sued, none intimidate them so much as shooting them by night; and 
they soon abandon the place where they have been thus repeated- 
ly shot at. During the day they are dispersed about; but towards 
evening they collect in large lac oh and come into the mouths 
of creeks, where they often ride as at anchor, with their head un- 
der their wing, asleep, there being always centinels awake ready 
to raise an alarm on the least.appearance of danger. Even when 
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feeding and diving in small parties, the whole never go down at 
one time, but some are still left above on the look out. 

When the winter sets in severely, and the river is froz: on, the 
Canvas-backs retreat to its confluence with the bay, occasionally 
frequenting air-holes in the ice, which are sometimes made for the 
purpose, immediately above their favourite grass, to entice them 
within gun shot of the hut or bush which is usually fixed at a pro- 
per distance, and where the gunner lies concealed, ready to take 
advantage of their distress.) A Mr. Hill, who lives near James’ 
river, at a place called Herring Creek, informe me, that one severe 
winter he and another person broke a hole in the ice about 20 by 40 
feet, immediately over a shoal of grass, and took their stand on 
the shore in a hut of brush, each having three guns well loaded 
with large shot. ‘The ducks, which were flying up and down the 
river in great extremity, soon crowded to this place, so that the 
whole open space was not only covered with them, but vast 
numbers stood on the ice around it. They had three rounds firin 
both at once, and picked up eighty-eight Canvas-backs, and might 
have collected more had they ‘been able to get to the edge of the 
aperture for the wounded ones. In the severe winter of 1779-80, 
the grass, on the roots of which these birds teed, was almost whol- 
ly destroyed in James’ river. In the month of January, the wind 
continued to blow from W.N. W. for twenty-one days, which caused 
such low tides that the grass froz: to the ice every where, and a 
thaw coming on suddenly, the whole was raised by the roots and 

carried off by the fresh. The next winter a few of these ducks 
were seen, but they soon went away, and for many years after, 
they continued to ‘be scarce; and even to the present day, in the 
opinion of my informant, they have never been so plenty as before. 

The Canvas-back, in the rich juicy tenderness of its flesh, and 
its delicacy of flavour, stands unrivalled by the whole of its tribe 
in this or perhaps any other quarter of the world. Those killed in 
the waters of the Chesapeake, are generally esteemed superior to 
all others, doubtless from the great abundance of their favourite 
food which these rivers produce. At our public dinners, hotels, 
and particular entertainments, the Canvas-backs are universal fa- 
vourites. They not only grace but aignily the table, and their 
very name conveys to the imagination of the eager epicure the 
most comfortable and exhilarating ideas. Hence on such occasions 
it has not been uncommon to pay from one to three dollars a pair 
for these ducks; and, indeed, at such times, if they can they must 
be had, whatever may be the price. 

The Canvas-back will feed readily on grain, especially wheat, 
and may be decoyed to particular places by baiting them with that 
= for several successive days. Some few years ago a vessel 

aded with wheat was wrecked near the entrance of “Great es 
Harbour, in the autumn, and went to pieces. The wheat floate 
out in vast quantities, and the whole surface of the bay was in a 
few days covered with ducks of a kind altogether unknown to the 


people of that quarter. The gunners of the neighbourhood collected, 
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in boats, in every direction, shooting them, and so successful were 
they, that, as Mr. Beasley informs me, two hundred and forty were 
killed in one day, and sold among the neighbours, at 124 cents a- 
piece, without the feathers. The wounded ones were generally 
abandoned, as being too difficult to be overtaken. They continued 
about for three weeks, and during the greater part of that time, a 
continual cannonading was heard from every quarter. The gun- 
ners called them sea ducks. They were al! Canvas-backs, at that 
time on their way from the north, when this floating feast attracted 
their attention, and for a while arrested their course. A pair of 
these very ducks I bought in the Philadelphia market, at the time, 
from an Egg Harbour gunner, and never met with their superior 
either in weight or excellence of flesh. When it was known among 
those people the loss which they had sustained in selling for 123 
cents what would have brought them from a dollar to a dollar and 
a half, universal surprise and regret were naturally enough excited. 

The bill of this bird is large, rising high in the head, three in- 
ches inlength, and one inch and three-eighths thick at the base, of 
a glossy black; eye very small, irides dark red: cheeks and fore- 

art of the head blackish brown; rest of the head and greater part 
of the neck bright glossy reddish chesnut, ending in a broad space 
of black that covers the upper part of the breast, and spreads 
round to the back; back, scapulars, and tertials white, faintly 
marked with an infinite number of transverse waving lines or points 
as if done with a pencil; whole lower parts of the breast, also the 
belly, white, slightly pencilled in the same manner, scarcely per- 
ceptible on the breast, pretty thick towards the vent; wing coverts 
gray with numerous specks of blackish; primaries and secondaries 
pale slate, two or three of the latter of which nearest the bod 
are finely edged with deep velvetty black, the former dusky at the 
tips; tail very short, pointed, consisting of fourteen feathers of a 
hoary brown; vent and tail coverts black; lining of the wing white; 
legs and feet very pale ash; the latter three inches in width, a cir- 
cumstance which partly accounts for its great powers of swimming. 

The female is somewhat less than the male, and weighs two 
pounds and three quarters; the crown is blackish brown, cheeks 
and throat of a pale drab; neck dull brown; breast as far as the black 
extends on the male, dull brown skirted in places with pale drab; 
back dusky white crossed with fine waving lines; belly of the same 
dull white, pencilled like the back; wings, feet, and bill, as in the 
male, tail coverts dusky, vent white waved with brown, 

The windpipe of the male has a large flattish concave labyrinth, 
the ridge of which is covered with a thin transparent membrane; 
where the trachea enters this it is very narrow, but immediately 
above swells to three times that diameter. The intestines are wide, 
and measure five feet in length. 
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Arr. I1.—Farewell Letters to a few Friends in Britain and 
America, on returning to Bengal in 1821. By Wiutt1am Warp, 
of Serampore. 


Mosr readers are acquainted with the elaborate “ View of the 
History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos,” by rune 
Ward, of Serampore. A residence of twenty years in the Eas’; 
function which called him to the especial examination of the wert 
diseases of the people; his close alliance with some of the most 
learned and able of the Eastern Missionaries; his cordial devotion 

to his employment; his thorough knowledge of the native lan- 
guages; his peculiar facilities, by means of his intimate acquaint- 
ance with Hindoos converted from Hindooisim to Christ ianity, for 
obtaining clear and accurate information, and thus arriving at the 
truth; all conspired to create high expectations from that i impor- 
tant publication, and those expectations were not disappointed. 
His Farewell Letters may be considered as, in part, a continuation 
of the preceding work, or rather as containing the practical infer- 
ences to be deduced from it. They are replete with speculations 
ofa sound and practical observer. They seem powerfully to con- 
firm both the facts and the reasonings of the advocates for the em- 
ployment of all peaceful means for the further conversion of India; 
and to supply many new arguments to encourage them to go forth, 
with increased confidence, to the great work of ap lying to the 
ignorance and irreligion of the East, the only ths x which can 
remove them. Mr. Ward singles out the following tees, 
as having constituted the chief impediments to the success of mis- 
sionary labours: a voyage of at least five months, and over 15,000 
miles of ocean; the immense expense, amounting to 600/. for the 
preparation, outfit, and voyage of each missionary; the great mor- 
tality among new comers in * that sultry climate; the difficult ty of 
the languages to be acquired; and the direct hostility of the go- 
vernment of India. «Did ever cause,’ he asks, “appe:r to ‘be 
more hopelesst” In the following manner he states the actual re- 
sults of the Baptist Missionaries alone: 

« All these difficulties have been overcome. 

« Six hundred Hindoos have renounced their gods, the Ganges, 
and their priests, and have shaken from their limbs the chain of 
the caste. 

“The distance between Britain and India has been annihilated, 
for fifty converted natives have becume, in some sense, Missiona- 
ries. 

“ Twenty-five of these fifty languages have been conquered. 

“The Hindoos all over Bengal are soliciting schools for their 
children at the hands of the missionaries. 

“And, the government and our countrymen are affording the 
most important aid in the introduction of light and knowledge into 
India. ‘He musr increase.’” 

On America, he makes the following just reflections:—* That 
country must be a happy one in which the poor can obtain a re- 
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spectable education for their children for nothing; where each man 
of good character, without regard to his sect, can become a legis- 
lator; where provisions are exceedingly cheap; where, except in 

articular towns, taxes are few; where there are no tythes, nor the 
galled feelings arising from the unwise elevation of one part of the 
people on a religious account over the other part; and where the 
people (as I had just seen them in Boston) meet in convention to 
amend the constitution of the state, with the same good humour as 
men go to the annual meeting of the Humane Society in London.” 





Ant. IL—Memoirs of the Rebellion in 1745 and 1746. By the 
Curvauier Dr Jounsrong, Aid-de-Camp to Lord George Mur- 
ray, General of the Rebel Army; Assistant Aid-de-Camp to 
Prince Charles Edward; Captain in the Duke of Perth’s Regi- 
ment, and afterwards an Officer in the French service. Trans- 
lated from a French MS. Originally deposited in the Scots 
College at Paris, and now in the hands of the Publishers. Lon- 
don, Longman & Co. 1820. Pp. 348. 4to. [ Ed. Month. Review. | 


Tue contemplation of past ages is fruitful both in instruction 
and amusement. In looking on the passing events of the day, it 
is seldom that we can trace the intricate scene before us to an 
satisfactory issue; and mingling also as actors in the trouble and 
strife of our own times, we are apt to be warped in our judgments 
by prejudice and passion. It is scarcely possible, indeed, to re- 
main calm amid the surrounding storm; we cannot be insensible to 
the sympathies and antipathies of those around us. In that rapid 
circulation of sentiment which takes place in an enlightened com- 
munity, we gradually rise to the general level, imbibing the same 
feelings and prejudices as those among whom we live. But in 
studying past history, the case is totally different. We see placed 
before us the whole orderly series of events, from the first step to 
the conclusion of the story. We calmly trace effects to their 
causes, with neither prejudice to blind our minds, nor passions to 
deceive; and as human nature is the same in all ages, we draw les- 
sons for the future from the unerring experience of the past. We 
sit as jurymen on the merits of past ages, to try the case, not by 
the petty prejudices and ambiguities, which so frequently govern 
our judgments, but by that general and invariable standard of 
equity and reason which the mind never fails to apply where it is 
free from any undue bias. Our minds become in this manner ha- 
bituated to calm and sober reflection; we acquire a knowledge of 
principles, and some security, imperfect though it be, against pre- 
judice, even on those questions which touch us more nearly. The 
study of past ages is a historical school, in which we may be train- 
ed to the most beneficial habits of calm and impartial reflection, 
and by which, in place of being tossed about by passing opinions 
and prejudices, we may take our station on the elevated ground of 
those general principles which continue always the same. 
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These observations have been suggested by the interesting nar- 
rative now before us, of the rebellion which broke out in Scotland 
in the year 1745. The author, the Chevalier de Johnstone, the 
son of James Johnstone, merchant in Edinburgh, and connected 
with some of the first families in Scotland, was engaged in that 
unfortunate adventure. He joined the Prince when he was at 
Perth, among the first of his adherents, having for this purpose 
made his escape from his father at Edinburgh, and fled to the seat 
of Lord Rollo, who was married to his sister. Being introduced 
to the Duke of Perth and Lord George Murray, leaders of the 
Pretender’s army, he became aid-de-camp to the latter, and con- 
tinued to act in that capacity until after the battle of Preston- 
Pans, when he raised a company, and joined the Duke of Perth’s 
regiment. He of course shared in the ruin of the cause in which 
he was engaged. He was obliged, after the battle of Culloden, to 
sku lk under the meanest disguises, and to endure the greatest 
hardships, always in dread of being seized as a rebel, and ending 
his days on the scaffold; and too happy at last in being enabled as 
an exile to abandon for ever his native shore. The author appears 
to have possessed a most magnanimous spirit; in his youth, to have 
been rash, sanguine, and impetuous, but to have been tempered 
into sound discretion under the severe tuition of adversity, and 
the judgment of maturer years; to have been, withal, of a warm 
and generous temper, and keenly alive to all those feelings of deep 
emotion and tenderness which were calculated so cruelly to em- 
bitter his fate. He appears at first to have been driven to study 
by the necessities of his situation; but he ever afterwards retained 
that passion for reading and inquiry with which he diverted the 
melancholy hours of solitude and affliction; and the work before us 
bears abundant traces of refined sensibility and cultivated taste, 
as well as of a talent for keen observation and vigorous reflection. 
In the course of his flight and escape after the battle of Culloden, 
he was involved in a series of hazardous adventures, which called 
forth most striking proofs of fidelity from his friends, and gave rise 
to the most affecting and tender scenes. These the author de- 
scribes with great force and vivacity of feeling, so as to excite a 
strong interest in his fate; and this interest is increased to the 
highest degree of powerful sympathy, as we pursue him through 
his long unbroken course of misery and disappointment, and see 
at last his gallant spirit soured and broken by adversity, and break- 
ing out into unavailing complaints against the malice of fortune. 
Ruined by one rash act of youthful folly, in joining a cause hopeless 
from the beginning; separated for ever from his friends and coun- 
try, and thrown into a foreign land, there to sink at last under the 
baneful influence of his evil star, still persecuting him with fresh 
mishaps, he affords an awful lesson to those who are disposed to 
throw for wealth and glory in the desperate lottery of civil con- 
fusion; and who, when they waken from their dreams of ambition, 
find their doom to be the scaffold, or inglorious exile, with the 
melancholy addition, in many cases, of misery and want. 
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Prince Charles landed in the north of Scotland, in prosecution 
of the enterprise which is narrated in the present work, in July 
1745; and being joined by several of the Highland clans, he ven- 
tured to march southward. Sir John Cope being ordered, with all 
the troops he could collect in Scotland, to oppose his progress, 
and to quash the rebellion before it gained any strength, proceeded 
northward for this purpose; but the Prince contrived to outma- 
neeuvre him, and reaching the low country by a different route, he 
arrived at Perth on the 5th September, with about 1000 followers. 
Here he was joined by Lord George Murray, Lord Nairn, and se- 
veral other persons of distinction, with their followers. On the 17th 
he entered Edinburgh, while General Cope, having retraced his 
steps from the north, landed on the 11th at Dunbar from Aber- 
deen, where he had embarked his troops to oppose the farther pro- 
gress of the Prince. On the 21st, was fought the battle of Preston- 
Pans, which ended in the shameful defeat of the English troops, 
most of whom were either killed or taken. The prince returned 
to dinburgh on the 22d, according to the narrative, amid the loud- 
est acclamations of the populace. And here our author enters into 
a discussion of the most proper course to be pursued for the far- 
ther prosecution of their enterprise. He labours to prove, that the 
policy of the Prince was to confine himself to defensive measures 
in Scotland,—to secure the affections of the Scots, by flattering 
them with the illusion of their ancient independence,—to rekindle 
the ancient rivalship between the countries, and to wait in the 
metropolis until he should be joined by the whole force of the clans. 
He is more successful, however, in demonstrating the folly of 
marching into England, than the wisdom of remaining inactive in 
Scotland. It is clear that both England and Scotland were un- 
prepared for such an attack; they were taken in some degree by 
surprize, and to this, more than any other cause, the adherents of 
Prince Charles owed their first successes. Delay, however, in 
Scotland, was ruin to their cause, as it gave time to the govern- 
ment to collect the means of defence. in the long run, the Pre- 
tender’s rashly levied force was sure to be overthrown; his cause 
was justly hateful to the majority of the Scots, and still more to 
the English; and time was all that was wanting to collect such a 
superiority of force, as would have left him no chance of escape 
from utter destruction. The march into England with 4 or 5000 
Highlanders, was no doubt rash and absurd; but in this case the 
same censure applies to the whole enterprise, for sooner or later 
the Prince, if he was to succeed, must have encountered the main 
strength of his opponents; and it was surely better to fight them 
before they had collected their strength, than afterwards. If even, 
in these circumstances, he was no match for his enemies, delay, it 
was evident, would only increase the odds against him, and render 
success impossible. 

Against the opinion of all the Highland chiefs, the Prince was 
determined on an irruption into seer into the particulars of 
which it is unnecessary to enter. e may state, generally, that 
VOL. I. 4 
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the rebel army set out on the $d November for England, in three 
divisions; and the march was so judiciously planned, that they ef- 
fected a junction on the 9th November, about a quarter of a league 
from Carlisle, whither all the divisions arrived within about two 
hours of the same time. Having taken the town and castle of Car- 
lisle, they continued their advance into England; and on the 4th 
December, reached Derby, 127 miles from London. Here the 
Highland chiefs became seriously startled at the boldness and 
hopeless nature of their enterprise. In England, not one indivi- 
dual of rank had joined their party, or had even taken any steps 
for a declaration of their sentiments. The Duke of Cumberland 
was within a league of Derby, with an army of 10,000 men. Gene- 
ral Wade had another army in their rear; and about 30,000 militia, 
and other levies, were assembled on Finchley Common, to dispute 
with them the possession of the capital. It was at the same time 
announced, that 3000 men and succours from France were on their 
way to Scotland, and would probably join them on the frontiers. 
In these circumstances, a retreat was resolved on, and was fixed 
for the 6th December. ‘The army of the Prince arrived in Glas- 
gow about the end of December, after a rapid march, conducted 
with singular prudence, and in the face of a superior enemy, with 
whom some Lepiiese skirmishes were fought. The Highland 
troops left Glasgow on the 2d January, and took post near Stir- 
ling, Falkirk, and Linlithgow, where reinforcements awaited them, 
which increased their force to about 8000 men. With this force 
was fought, on the 17th January, the battle of Falkirk, against 
General Hawley, who had arrived in Scotland with 11,000 troops. 
The issue of that battle is well known, According to our author, 
the Highlanders were ignorant of their victory, until they were 
apprized of it by the retreat of the English troops. ‘The weather 
at this time was dreadful; and on the ‘8th, the tempest raged with 
violence, and the rain poured down in torrents. In these circum- 
stances, our author was ordered to proceed with a guard, which he 
was told was ready to accompany him, to take charge of some can- 
non which had been left on the field of battle, of which he gives 
the following description. 


“T{ set out with this detachment; the serjeant carried a lantern, 
but the light was soon extinguished, and by that accident we im- 
mediately lost our way, and wandered a long time at the foot of 
the hill, among heaps of dead bodies, which their whiteness ren-_ 
dered visible, notwithstanding the obscurity of a very dark night. 
To add to the disagreeableness of our situation from the horror of 
this scene, the wind and rain were full in our faces. I even re- 
marked a trembling and strong agitation in my horse, which con- 
stantly shook when it was forced to put its feet on the heaps of _ 
dead bodies, and to climb over them. pt i after we had wan- 
dered a long time amongst these bodies, we found at length the 
cannon. Qn my return to Falkirk, I felt myself relieved as from 
an oppressive burden; but the horrid spectacle I had witnessed 
was for a long time fresh in my mind.” 
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The numbers of the Highlanders were rapidly diminished after 
this battle by desertion; those who had acquired booty in the ad- 
venture, being anxious to return to their own country. A retreat 
became necessary. The Highland army accordingly left Stirling 
on the 3ist January, to proceed to Inverness, which place was 
reached about the 16th February. On that night, Prince Charles 
slept at Moy, a castle belonging to the clan of Mackintosh, and 
here he narrowly escaped being seized by a contrivance of Lord 
Loudon, who was at Inverness with about 2000 troops. The plan 
was by a secret night-march to seize and carry off his person; and 
but for an accident it would have succeeded. The design was dis- 
covered by a girl of about 13 years of age, from the conversation 
of some English officers in an inn at Inverness, on which, havin 
contrived to escape from the house, she took the road to the castle 
of Moy, to inform the Prince of his danger, who immediately took 
flight to the mountains. The enterprise was, however, attempted, 
and was defeated by the following singular stratagem. 


« As soon as the girl had spread the alarm, the blacksmith of the 
village of Moy presented himself to the Prince, and assured his 
Royal Highness that he had no occasion to leave the castle, as he 
would answer for it, with his head, that Lord Loudon and his 
troops would be obliged to return faster than they came. The 
Prince had not sufficient confidence in his assurances to neglect 
seeking his safety by flight to the neighbouring mountain. How- 
ever, the blacksmith, for his own satisfaction, put his project im 
execution. He instantly assembled a dozen of his companions, 
and advanced with them about a quarter of a league from the cas- 
tle, on the road to Inverness. There he laid an ambuscade, plac- 
ing six of his companions on each side of the highway to wait the 
arrival of the detachment of Lord Loudon, enjoining them not to 
fire till he should tell them, and then not to fire together, but one 
after another. When the head of the detachment of Lord Loudon 
was opposite the twelve men, about eleven o’clock in the evening, 
the blacksmith called out with a loud voice, “ Here come the vil- 
fains who intend carrying off our Prince; fire my lads, do not spare 
them, give no quarter.” In an instant muskets were discharged 
from each side of the road, and the detachment, seeing their pro- 
ject had taken wind, began to fly in the greatest disorder, imagin- 
ing that our whole army was lying in wait for them. Such was 
their terror and consternation, that they did not stop till the 
reached Inverness. In this manner did a common blacksmith, 
with twelve of his companions, put Lord Loudon and fifteen hun- 
dred regular troops to flight. ‘Ihe fifer of his lordship, who hap- 
pened to be at the head of his detachment, was killed by the first 
discharge, and the detachment did not wait for a second.” 


The enterprise of the Prince was now fast drawing to a close. 
The Duke of Cumberland arrived at Stirling on the 2d February, 
and continued his march to Aberdeen. Here he took up his quar- 
ters until the spring, and was occasionally harrassed and alarmed 
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by the successful invasions of the Highlanders. He left Aberdeen 


on the 8th of April, for the purpose of prosecuting offensive war 
against the Highlanders; and having succeeded in crossing the 
Spey, he drove back their outposts to Inverness. The Prince left 
Inverness on the 13th, to occupy a position he had chosen for the 
field of battle, about half a league from the town. On the 15th, a 
night attack was planned en the Duke of Cumberland’s army; and 
the troops being ordered out for that purpose, made a long fati- 
guing and confined march, and, owing to the distraction of jarring 
counsels, having attempted nothing, they returned about seven in 
the morning, exhausted with want of rest, famine, and fatigue, to 
Culloden Moor, where the battle was fought which ruined for ever 
all the hopes of the house of Stuart. The rebel army was com- 
pos routed; but it was rallied at Ruthven, about 12 miles from 
nverness, whither our author also arrived. Here he found the 
leaders, namely, the Duke of Athol, Lord George Murray, the 
Duke of Perth, Lord John Drummond, Lord Ogilvie, and other 
chiefs of clans, with about 4 or 5000 Highlanders, in the best dis- 
positions for renewing the war, and full of ardour. On sending a 
message, however, to the Prince, requesting him to place himself 
at their head, and to renew the war, they received for answer, 
“ Let every man seek his safety in the best way he can,” which 
our author truly observes was heartbreaking to the brave men who 
had sacrificed their lives in his cause. On all occasions, the cha- 
racter of the Prince is held forth by this his devoted follower to 
odium and contempt. He is charged with taking too great a care 
of his own person; and at the battle of Culloden, when every thing 
was at stake, and when he ought to have charged at the head of 
his troops, he tamely stood, without the reach of musketry, to see 
his troops vanquished, and then sought his safety in flight. The 
following account is given of him some hours after the battle. 


“ As soon as the Prince saw his army begin to give way, he made 
his escape with a few horsemen of Fitzjames’s piquet. Some hours 
after the battle, Lord Elcho found him in a cabin, beside the river 
Nairne, surrounded by Irish, and without a single Scotsman near 
him, in a state of complete dejection, without the least hopes of 
being able to re-establish his affairs, having given himself altogeth- 
er up to the pernicious counsels of Sheridan, and the other [rish, 
who governed him as they pleased, and abandoned every other 

roject but that of escaping to France. As soon as possible, Lord 

Icho represented to hime that this check was nothing, as was 
really the case, and exerted himself to the utmost to persuade him 
to think only of rallying his army, putting himself at its head, and 
trying once more the fortune of war, as the disaster might be easily 
repaired; but he was insensible to all that his lordship could sug- 
gest, and utterly disregarded his advice.” 


When the answer of the Prince was returned to the chiefs as- 
sembled at Ruthven, they had no choice but separation, of which 
we have the following melancholy account. 
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«Our separation,” says our author, “at Ruthven was truly af- 
fecting. e bade one another an eternal adieu. No one could 
tell whether the scaffold would not be his fate. The Highlanders 
gave vent to their grief in wild howlings and lamentations. The 
tears flowed down their cheeks when they thought that their coun- 
try was now at the discretion of the Duke of Cumberland, and on 
the point of being plundered, whilst they and their children would 
be reduced to slavery, and plunged without resource into a state 
of remediless distress.” 


After the battle of Culloden, the author enters on the account of 
his own personal adventures and hair-breadth escapes, which con- 
stitutes the most interesting portion of his work. After the sepa- 
ration at Ruthven, he returned to Killithuntly, the mansion of Mr. 
Gordon, where he had taken up his residence, and with whose fa- 
mily he had been previously in habits of intimacy. The lady of- 
fered him an asylum among the mountains, which were very so- 
litary and difficult of access; telling him that she would construct 
a hut for him in the most remote situation, and would lay in ample 
store of food both for his mind and body. The project shiiaiil him 
very much; but, before deciding, he was anxious to consult his 
friend Grant of Rothiemurchus, who had always professed an ex- 
treme partiality for him. Leaving, therefore, the amiable society 
of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, he went to Rethiemurchus, which is si- 
tuated at the other extremity of this beautiful valley. The father, 
however, was not at home, having gone to pay his visit to the Duke 
of Cumberland, more from fear than from affection. Young Ro- 
thiemurchus advised him to surrender and trust to the mercy of 
the Duke of Cumberland, adding that he had just conducted Lord 
Balmerino, who had followed his advice, to Inverness. This ad- 
vice, however, our author did by no means relish; and having met 
at Rothiemurchus Gordon of Park, with his two brothers, he, on 
their invitation, accompanied them to their estates, waiting to meet 
with his brother-in-law, Lord Rollo, who, he hoped, might assist 
him in effecting his escape. They reached the county of Banff on 
the fourth day after they had left Rothiemurchus, and the people 
being here the declared enemies of the house of Stuart, they were 
forced to separate. They had lodged in the house of a presbyte- 
rian minister of the name of Stuart, a secret friend of the Pretend- 
er; and on rising in the morning, our Chevalier exchan ed his 
laced Highland dress with Mr. Stuart’s servant for an old labour- 
er’s dress, quite ragged, and smelling so strongly of dung, as to be 
absolutely infectious ata distance. With this disguise, he made 
his way from the castle of Mr. Gordon of Park, when he passed 
the next night to Banff, and went straight to the house of Mr. Duff, 
provost of the town, a secret partizan of the Prince, “ whose fami- 
ly,’ he observes, “was one of the most agreeable and respectable 
ft ever knew in the whole course of my life, and whose hennind 


society I quitted with the greatest possible regret, to rejoin our 
army at Inverness.” Mr. Duff did not at first recognize him 
through his beggar’s disguise; but having fixed his eyes on him, his 
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surprise was at length succeeded by a flood of tears. Here he 
passed a restless night, and next morning suffered a dreadful alarm 
on being told by the maid that the court-yard was filled with sol- 
diers come to seize him. He immediately prepared for defence, 
with his eyes steadily fixed on the door, ready to spring on the first 
soldier who should enter; but what was his surprise and delight 
when he saw the amiable Miss Duff, the younger, burst in out of 
breath to tell him that it was a false alarm, and that the soldiers 
were gone. Miss Duff, he observes, was very beautiful, and only 
eighteen. “I seized her,’ he adds, “in my arms, pressed her to 
my bosom, and gave her with the best will in the world, a thousand 
tender kisses.” Here he met with his brother-in-law Lord Rollo, 
who would in no wise interfere to assist his escape. He took 
leave, therefore, of Banff, and of the amiable and hospitable family 
of Mr. Duff, and returned to the castle of Mrs. Geubehs where he 
finally resolved to make his way to the south, or to perish in the 
attempt, which was indeed rash and hazardous in the extreme, the 
low country being every where infested with soldiers, who were 
commissioned to use the severest measures for the apprehension of 
rebels; and the two arms of the sea, the ‘Tay and the Forth, being 
strictly guarded at all the different ferries. In prosecution of his 
design, he left the castle of Mr. Gordon, with a recommendation 
from a Mr. Menzies, whom he had met there, to Mr. Gordon of 
Kildrummy, one of his near relations. He met with the kindest 
reception, and was furnished with a guide to the village of Kil- 
drummy, and afterwards to Cortachie, a village belonging to Lord 
Ogilvie; the inhabitants of which were favourably disposed to the 
Prince. Here he ran no risk from the people, and the landlady of 
the public house informed him, that there were two of the Prince’s 
adherents concealed in Glen Prossen, a large ravine between two 
mountains, at the house of a peasant named Samuel. Our adven- 
turer having found out these two companions in misfortun:, he was 
induced, from the representation of the dangers which they gave 
of his journey southwards, to remain with them about 17 days, 
living on oatmeal and water, prepared according to the most ap- 
proved modes of Scots cookery. 

Samuel had a married daughter, who acted as a centinel at the 
mouth of the glen, and gave exact information during the day ot 
the motions of the troops who were scouring the country. But 
when the troops arrived in the evening, the three adventurers were 
forced to fly to the mountains, where they frequently passed whole 
nights in the open air, exposed to the most dreadful tempests of 
wind and rain. Being at length informed that detachments of sol - 
diers were hovering round their quarters, and that they had re- 
ceived information of their retreat, it was unanimously agreed io 
return to the Highlands. Our Chevalier, however, under the in- 
fluence of a dream, which made a great impression on his imagi- 
nation, determined to proceed to Edinburgh, notwithstanding the 
most earnest remonstrances of his host, who however consented to 
be his guide. Having an excellent horse, he mounted with Samuel 
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behind him, and left Cortachie at night. In his “— to Brought 
ferry, on the Tay, he had to pass through the town of Forfar, whic 
he reprobates with every epithet of detestation, as a nest of res- 
byterian fanaticism; no sooner, he observes, had he entered this 
abominable place, than a dog began to bark at his heels, which so 
alarmed poor Samuel, who was a coward at bottom, that he strug- 
gled to escape, and if he had not been forcibly held on the horse, 
would have left our adventurer in the most perplexing of all situa- 
tions. Having galloped through Forfar, and escaped this danger, 
he arrived aad farther danger at the Tay, and being informed 
by Samuel, that Graham of Duntreon was favourable to the Prince’s 
cause, he sent a message to him, requesting him to favour him with 
the means of escape. The conduct of Mr. Graham was generous 
in the extreme. He desired Samuel to conduct him to his enclo- 
sures, where there was very high broom favourable for his conceal- 
ment; he soon afterwards came to visit him, expressing the warm- 
est sympathy for his unhappy situation. He sent him at the same 
time for breakfast, new laid eggs, butter, cheese, a bottle of white 
wine, and another of beer, which he devoured with the greater vo- 
racity, as he had tasted nothing with Samuel but meal and water 
for seventeen days before. Mr. Graham sent him some beef for 
dinner, which he observes, after the rigorous lent at Samuel’s, he 
devoured with exquisite relish, though he had only had his break- 
fast three hours before. After dinner, Mr. Graham brought him a 
bottle of old claret, which they drank together, and at four o’clock 
in the afternoon he 1-ft him, embracing him and wishing him suc- 
cess. It was contrived that he should cross the water at 5 o’clock 
—that he should foilow a gardener carrying a sack, who was to be 
afterwards replaced by an old woman to conduct him to the ferry. 
Here however he was exposed to new dangers. It happened, that 
just while he was waiting on the heights, a party of dragoons pass- 
ed, who searched the village with the utmost rigour, and threaten- 
ed the boatmen if they transported any suspicious persons across; 
and their threats had such an effect, that the boatmen absolutely 
refused to stir in this hazardous business. Our adventurer was 
however resolute, and Mrs. Burn, the keeper of the public house, 
having two handsome daughters, he made use of al! his address to 
gain them over to his cause. He at length succeeded. But the 
boatmen were not to be moved. The two young girls, in this 
emergency, aoe ee to row him over, themselves, which was hap- 
pily accomplished, and on the other side of the water he bade them 
an eternal adieu, under the deepest impressions of gratitude to 
them for having saved his life. 

He was now, however, more at a loss than ever, having formed 
no plan for his future movements. At last he bethought himself 
of seeking refuge with a Mrs. Spence, a relation, who had a house 
in St. Andrew’s, and an estate in the neighbourhood. ‘To St. An- 
drew’s then, he resolved to proceed, after reprobating it as the most 
fanatical town of Scotland. 
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“It was full,” he adds, “ of the accursed race of Calvinist hype- 
crites, who cover over their crimes with the veil of religion, fraudu- 
lent and dishonest in their dealings; who carry their holy dissimu- 
lation so far as to take off their bonnets to say grace, when they 
take even a pinch of snuff; who have the name of God constant 
in their mouths, and hell in their hearts. No town ever so vena: | 
deserved the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah.” 


He travelled all night, and when day began to appear, he sat 
down by the side of a stream to ease his feet, which were bruised, 
cut, and bleeding, from his coarse peasant’s shoes and stockings. 
He remained for about two hours with his feet in the stream,— 
wrapt in the most melancholy forebodings, and in a condition to 


excite compassion in the hardest heart. When he again put on 


his stockings and shoes, hardened with blood, he found that he 
could scarcely stand upright, and when he attempted to stir, he 
felt a pain that cut him to the heart. In this plight he walked te 
St. Andrew’s, and arrived at the house of Mrs. Spence. 


“My cousin did not at first recollect me under my disguise; but 
having examined me for a moment, she exclaimed, shedding a 
flood of tears, “ Ah! my dear child, you are inevitably lost. How 
could you think of coming to St. Andrew’s, and particularly to a 
house so much suspected as mine? (she was a Roman Catholic.) 
The mob yesterday,” added she, “arrested the son of my neigh- 
bour, Mr. Ross, who was disguised like you as a countryman, be- 
fore he had been a quarter of an hour in his father’s house, and he 
is now actually Loe with irons in the prison of Dundee.” 


It was agreed in this dilemma that Mrs. Spence should recom- 
mend Mr. Johnstone as a relation to one of her farmers, with a re- 
quest that he would lend him a horse to carry him to Wemyss, on 
the coast of the Firth of Forth, where he might cross to Leith. But 
this farmer declined to profane the Lord’s day by lending his horse 
to one. who meant to travel on the Sabbath, and he obstinately 
persisted in this resolution, which draws from our author a most 
violent vituperation against that “ holy rabble,” who, though they 
are so rigid in those minute observances, never scruple to deceive 
and cheat their neighbours on the Lord’s or any other day. 

Our unhappy fugitive was now in a most deplorable situation 
Scarcely able to stir, from the wounds in his feet, which were 
bathed in blood—cast out from every refuge—and exhausted with 
fatigue, he knew not where to steer his course. At last, he be- 
thought himself of one George Lillie, married ta a chamber maid 
of his mother. He was a gardener to Mr. Beaton of Balfour, whose 
mansion was about half a league from the village of Wemyss. This 
couple were under great obligations to his father’s family; and he 
was sure if he could reach their house that he would be in safety. 
Having made a hasty meal of the bread and cheese with which 
Mr. Graham had filled his pockets at Dundee, and which he had 
never before thought of in the agitation of his mind—having also 
bathed his feet, and soaked his shoes and stockings in the water. 
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he walked six miles without stopping. Here he rested himself and 
renewed the former operations on his feet; he then finished the 
other four miles about nine o’clock in the evening. His strength 
was now totally exhausted, and he could not have gone another 
step to have saved himself from the scaftold. The account of his 
reception may be given in his own words. 


« Having knocked, Lillie opened the door, but did not recognize 
me in my disguise of a beggar. He said to me several times with 
impatience and evident alarm, who are you?-—W hat is your busi- 
ness, or whom do you want?—-I made no reply, but advanced in- 
side of the door, lest he should shut it in my face. This added to 
his alarm, and it was evident that he took me for some robber or 
house-breaker, for he trembled from head to foot. I asked him if 
there were any strangers in the house? His wife, who was sewin 
near the fire, ‘Bere my voice, and perceiving my dress, she calle 
out immediately to her husband, Good God! | know him; quick— 
shut the door. Lillie obeyed without farther examining me, and 
following me to the light, alsorecognized me. 1 could scarce sup- 
press a laugh, notwithstanding my pain, at the look of amazement 
of Lillie, when he recognized me under my disguise; confounded, 
lost in astonishment, and petrified, he clasped his hands with up- 
lifted eyes, exclaimed, “ O this does not surprise me; my wife and 
I were talking about you last night, and I said that I would bet any 
thing in the world that you were with that accursed race.” I an- 
swered, that he was in the right to conclude I was, from the prin- 
ciples of attachment to the house of Stuart in which I had been 
educated. “ But at present, my good George,” continued I, “ you 
must aid me in escaping the gallows.” 


Here he was refreshed and taken care off, and having his feet 
washed and dressed, he was put to bed, when he slept nearly 24 
hours, and awakened at 9 o’clock next eve.ing much refreshed. 
The question now was, how to contrive the means of escape, and 
it was agreed, as Lillie’s mother-in-law kept a public house in the 
village of Wemyss, much frequented by fishermen, that they should 
go there for the purpose of endeavouring to procure a passage 
across. Lillie accordingly applied to one Salmon, a fisherman, and 
set forth our adventurer’s unhappy case; but he received a flat re- 
fusal, the fisherman protesting that he would do him no harm—but 
that he would give him no assistance; and in this he persisted, not- 
withstanding that he was offered six guineas for the passage. But 
the crossing of the firth was too essential to the safety of the fu- 
gitive to be easily abandoned. As Salmon kept an ale-house, they 
all accordingly went in together to take a glass of beer, and in this 
meeting the feelings of Salmon were so much softened to our ad- 
venturer, that he at last consented, and it was agreed that he 
should appear on the beach when the fishing boats came on shore, 
and ask for a passage. All this was punctually complied with, and 
the passage was agreed en for half a crown, when Salmon’s wife, 
suspecting something, made her appearance, and vehemently broke 
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out against her husband for having any share in the business. The 
whole plan was in this manner frustrated, and Mr. Johnstone, 
afraid of a discovery, was forced back to a cavern along the sea 
shore, in which he had formerly taken refuge. When the alarm 
was over, he returned to the house of Mrs. Lillie’s mother, by 
whom, to his no small astonishment and alarm at first, he was in- 
troduced to an officer of the customs under king George. He was 
given to understand, however, that this was a true man, having 
been, as he informed him, out in 1715; having in consequence lost 
his property, and being now reduced to the cruel necessity of ac- 
cepting a mean employment under the usurper. By him he was 
introduced to one David Cousselain, a sexton of the non-jurors, 
who offered to take an oar to ferry him across, if they se find 
another person. He conducted him to the village of Dubbieside, 
to one Robertson, who was secretly attached to the Prince, and 
who told them that he would allow them to carry off his boat. He 
recommended to him, at the same time, to call on Mr. Seton, a 
gentleman in Dubbieside, whose oldest son had been in the rebel- 
lion, and who was well known to Mr. Johnstone. The account of 
this interview, as given by our author, is extremely touching. 


“ Having found Mr. Seton at home, [I acquainted him with m 
name, and my intimacy with his son; he immediately desired me 
to walk into the parlour, where he tired me to death with a thou- 
sand questions, which I knew not what to make of, with a number 
of abrupt and disjointed observations, receiving me in the coldest 
manner possible, which I could not possibly account for; after ha- 
rassing me in this manner for half an hour, all of a sudden his son 
entered the parlour, and clasped me in his arms. He told me that 
they had suspected me of being a spy sent to take him prisoner, 
and that though he had examined me for half an hour from head to 
foot, through a hole in the partition of the room, it was only that 
instant that he had been able to recognize me under my disguise. 
1 was very glad to see young Seton again, particularly as I knew 
nothing of his fate since the battle of Culloden, and our pleasure 
at meeting was reciprocal; there is always a friendship between 
persons involved in the same misfortunes. He invited me to re- 
main with him at his father’s house, and his offer was the more 
agreeable to me, as Dubbieside was conveniently situated for my 
obtaining an opportunity of crossing the arm of tie sea.” 


Here our adventurer remained in concealment for eight days, 
without advancing one whit nearer his object, and at last the whole 
family were put in a great alarm, by intelligence which Miss Seton 
procured from a fish woman, that the general talk was of a rebel 
who was seen hovering about Wemyss, and who had offered a great 
deal of money to the fishermen fora passage. With that decision 
which seems consonant to his character, he resolved that very 
night to attempt the passage of the firth, and Mr. Seton, a younger 
brother of his friend, offered to take an oar along with Cousselain. 
This attempt was necessarily deferred till the evening, when the 
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noise which they made in launching the boat alarmed the inhabi- 
tants, who set up acry that a rebel was attempting to escape, on 
which Seton and Cousselain esteemed themselves fortunate in 
getting off without farther discovery. The whole family of the Se- 
tons now earnestly entreated our adventurer to desist from at- 
tempting the passdge that night; but he was immoveable. Ten 
o’clock being the hour appointed, Cousselain returned; but so 
drunk that he could scarcely stand. Mr. Johnstone was, however, 
determined to persevere, replying to all their persuasions, that 
Cousselain could sleep himself sober in the boat, and that he him- 
self would take an oar with Seton, and row the boat across. The 
boat was accordingly launched without the least noise—Covsselain 
was carried into it, and stretched in the bottom, and the two gen- 
tlemen began to row with all their strength. 

They had rather a tempestuous passage; an easterly wind rose; 
their little boat was tossed by the winds, and in danger of being 
swallowed up; and, to add to their danger, the drunken Cousselain 
was constantly rising up, and had nearly overset the boat. At 
last they landed opposite the field of Gladsmuir, where the Prince 
had gained such a decisive victory; and our hero, after tender! 
embracing Seton, his deliverer, remained here until it was dark, 
moralizing on the scene before him, and on all the associations 
which it suggested. His purpose was to conceal himself in the 
house of a Mrs. Blythe, at Leith, who had been 22 years in the 
service of his mother, and who had been entrusted with the care 
of him since his infancy. “ The trouble and uneasiness,” (he ob- 
serves,) “which she continually experienced on my account, both 
from the dangerous illness to which I was subject in my youth, 
and the passionate, impetuous, and imprudent character which I 
pesregees in common with most only sons, only served to increase 

er kindness and affection for me. She loved me as if I had been 
her own child.”? This woman, when she was 50 years of age, re- 
ceived an advantageous offer of marriage from Mr. Blythe, a ship- 
master, with whom she lived very happily. 

For this house the fugitive adventurer, after it became dark, 
made his way, and, on entering, he thought the good woman would 
have stifled him with her caresses. She sprung to his neck, clasped 
him in her arms, and shed torrents of tears for the joy of seeing 
him again. She was immediately dispatched to his father’s house 
to acquaint him and his mother of his safety, and returned with 
abundance of clothes and every thing necessary for him. He was 
extremely anxious to see his father, although he was afraid of his 
reproaches, as he had joined Prince Charles in express disobedience 
to his positive commands. His father, however, gave him the 
kindest reception possible. The following is the account of their 
first interview. 


« My father came to visit me; but, instead of reproving me, the 
good old man was so affected at seeing me again, that his eyes 
were filled with tears, and locking me in his arms, he was for some 
tme unable to utter a single word. As soon as we were a little 
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composed after this scene of mutual tenderness, I amused him 
with the recital of all the particulars of our expedition, since our 
departure from Edinburgh for England, and all that had happened 
to me personally since the battle of Culloden. He remained with 
me till nine o’clock in the evening, and the day passed over with 
the rapidity of lightning. I was deeply afflicted on learning that 
my mother was very ill, and had been obliged to keep her room 
for a long time, and was still more so, when Mrs. Blythe told me 
that her anxiety for me was the cause of her illness, and that the 
physicians thought her life in danger. My grief was natural and 
well founded, she had always adored me with the most tender ma- 
ternal affection. I proposed several projects to my father for go- 
ing to see her, but he would not hear of it, alleging that I run a 
risk of being discovered, and that if unfortunately I should be ar- 
rested, it would be the death of both of them. I therefore ceased 
to insist on seeing her. What a cruel situation to be so near a 
mother, whom I had such a reason for loving tenderly without be- 
ing able to embrace her.” 


He frequently afterwards laments his cruel fate in being sepa- 
rated from his mother by her long illness, and the earnestness with 
which he constantly recurs to this subject, shows his disposition to 
have been naturally amiable and affectionate. At this time Leith 
was filled with Hessian and English soldiers, who were waiting to 
be embarked for Flanders. One day two English serjeants called 
on Mr. Blythe with billets, and remained in the house wrangling 
for nearly an hour, during which their lodger was concealed in a 
partition between two rooms, where he continued watching them 
through a hole which he had made, and saw Mrs. Blythe trembling, 
and turning pale, and changing colour every minute. 

A long and intimate friendship had subsisted between our ad- 
venturer and the well-known Lady Jane Douglass, who now pro- 
posed to pay him a visit. Of this lady he draws the following most 
engaging portrait. 

«'This worthy and virtuous lady, who was idolized by her coun- 
try, possessed every good and amiable quality that could adorn 
her sex. She was beloved, respected, and adored by all those who 
had the advantage of knowing her, as well as by the public in ge- 
neral, who only knew her through the high character and reputa- 
tion she possessed. She had been very beautiful in her youth, and 
was still beautiful at the age of forty-five, appearing at least fifteen 
years younger than she really was, from the uniform, temperate, 
regular, frugal, and simple way of living she had always observed; 
she was virtuous, pious, devout, and charitable without ostentation, 
hee devotedness was neither affected nor oppressive to others. Her 
affability, easy and engaging manners, and goodness of heart, soon 
set at their ease those who paid court to her, whom her graceful 
and majestic air might at first have rendered timid. Her mind 
was highly cultivated; she had a decided taste for literature: she 
had a great memory, much good sense and intelligence, a sound 
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judgment, and a quick discernment; her library was well stored 
with the best authors, without any of those trifling novels which 
generally form so large a portion of the libraries of women. She 
possessed great elevation of soul, and was even haughty and proud 
on proper occasions, supporting her illustrious birth with dignity, 
without arrogance, and without vanity, but in a manner truly no- 
ble.” 


Lady Jane, hearing of the dangers with which he was threaten- 
ed, insisted that he should remove to her house, which was situated 
about half a league from Leith. This was effected in safety, and 
he remained here secluded about two months, which he passed away 
very agreeably by the help of books, for which he now acquired a 
decided taste. He was at last, however, suddenly roused from his 
retirement, by a piece of alarming intelligence. One of the ser- 
vants, who had been at market for provisions, was there told by 
the lacquey of an English gentleman, a commissioner of the cus- 
toms, that they knew that he was concealed with Lady Jane Doug- 
lass, and that the house would be immediately searched. It was 
then only nine o’clock in the morning, and it was necessary there- 
fore speedily to contrive the means of escape. It was impossible 
to get out of the house without being seen be the servants, and it 
was equally impossible to remain concealed in it. As they were 
at that time making hay in an enclosure belonging to Lady Jane, 
it was proposed to conceal him in a cock of hay. He accordingly 
went into the enclosure with the footman, who was let into the 
secret, and Mr. Stewart, the gentleman who was afterwards mar- 
ried to Lady Jane. The footman and gardener immediately began 
throwing each other down among the hay, with which the one who 
happened to be undermost was covered by the other. At last they 
threw down Mr. Johnstone, and, as a part of the same sport, cover- 
ed him with hay, and here he remained during a long hot day, al- 
most suffocated, having scarcely space to breathe. 

In consequence of this and other alarms, it became necessary to 
think of a retreat, and London was fixed upon as the safest asylum. 
Our adventurer was in consequence disguised as a pedlar, and 
every preparation was made for leaving his native country, never 
to see it more. The following passage gives a most painful picture 
of his agitated feelings. 


« Next day my father came to bid me an eternal adieu, and pass- 
ed the afternoon with me. I felt the utmost affliction and grief at 
the appreach of this perpetual separation. I warmly urged my 
father, as well as Lady Jane, to permit me to go to Edinburgh for 
a few moments to embrace for the last time the most tender and 
affectionate of mothers, in the bed where she was then dangerously 
sick; but they would not give their consent on account of the dan- 
ger I should run of being discovered, either in passing through the 
town, or by the servants of the house. What a cruel situation; to 
be within a mile of a tender mother, who had always fondly loved 


— then dangerously ill, and yet be unable to bid her an eternal. 
adieu,” 
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After setting out he Sewn on horseback six leagues without 

stopping, and having alighted at a public house for the purpose of 
taking some refreshment, he consented to join a gentleman who 
was in the next room; but what was his surprise when he found 
that it was a Mr. Scott, banker in Edinburgh, to whom he was well 
known. Trusting, however, to his disguise, he continued to pre- 
serve his assumed character, when Mr. Scott unwarily pronounced 
his name. After this, however, he was at great pains to induce 
him to believe that he did not know him, for which Mr. Johnstone 
was unable to assign auy motive. Having endeavoured to deceive 
Scott as to the road he was to take, he arrived at Kelso, where he 
slept at a private house, absorbed in the most melancholy reflec- 
tions. Next day he entered England; and, without any farther ac- 
cident, itty 9 he was occasionally exposed to danger, he arrived 
in London the seventh day after his departure from Lady Jane 
Douglass. Here he endeavoured to find out some safe lodgings, 
and he bethought himself of a female, with whom he was formerly 
acquainted, and who kept a shop. Having procured lodgings with 
her, he also renewed an attachment with a young lady, whom he 
celebrates in a strain of the most ardent tenderness and devotion. 
With her he exchanged mutual vows of eternal attachment, and 
during the short time he remained in London he passed his whole 
time with her. He dwells on this fleeting interval of happiness and 
joy with all the enthusiasm of an enraptured lover; and the re- 
membran e of those delightful moments, he adds in his usual me- 
lancholy strain, has only served to embitter the hours of sorrow he 
has experienced since. He was at length awakened from this 
dream by an offer from Lady Jane Douglass to take him to the 
Continent disguised as her servant. This offer, after at first re- 
jecting, owing to the attachment which he had formed, he at last 
determined to accept; and a separation from his mistress, who was 
now become the idol of his heart, was, in consequence, rendered 
necessary. The agony of their last interview is described in a 
strain calculated to touch every feeling of the heart. 


“T took leave of her uncle immediately after dinner, and went 
to meet my charming Peggy at a rendezvous which we had agreed 
on, to pass the few precious moments that were left us in some so- 
litary walk out of town. ‘This was the more necessary, as so af- 
fecting a separation would not admit of witnesses, and especially 
of the presence of her uncle, who had not the least suspicion of our 
sentiments; the afternoon, which was the most melancholy we ever 
knew, was spent in reciprocal vows and promises of eternal fidelity 
and constancy, nevertheless it passed with the velocity of light- 
ning; a hundred times I was tempted to renounce my intention of 
departing, and I had occasion for all the fortitude of my charming 
Peggy, to confirm me in my resolution. She accompanied me to 
the coach-office, where, having remained together till half-past 
eight o’clock, she called a coach, and entered it more dead than 
alive. I followed her coach with my eyes, and when it altogether 
disappeared, my resolution then became weak and wavering. 
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“If I could have foreseen that this was the last time I should 
ever see her, no consideration on earth could have torn me from 
her; and rather than have left her, I should have coolly awaited the 
ignominious death with which I was every day threatened. Vain 
hopes! vain illusions! My life has been one continued and uninter- 
rupted series, a perpetual concatenation of the effects of adverse 
fortune. The Supreme Being has assigned a fixed period for the 
dissolution of every thing that is created of matter; but if there be 
such a thing as immortality, our two souls will be eternally united.” 


Having escaped to the Continent, he finally entered into the 
service of France, where he met with the most unjust treatment, 
being degraded to the rank of an ensign, although he had held a 
captain’s commission in the service of Prince Charles, and at 
length deprived of a small pension which had been at first assign- 
ed him, and in consequence left in great pecuniary difficulties. His 
future life was, in short, spent in continual disappointment and 
misery, by which his spirit, though naturally firm and magnani- 
mcus, seems at length to have been entirely cast down and broken; 
and he breaks forth without restraint into the most distressing la- 
mentations over the misery of his lot. 


« I know not,” he observes, “ what star has presided at my birth, 
but my life has been continually passed in misfortune, adversity, 
ain, want, and the most crying injustice in the service,—very 
sa to be borne by a man of feeling, and an officer well acquaint- 
ed with the duties of his profession. I have always been in straits; 
and the third of the pension given me by the king, for my subsist- 
ence, has been 1:etrenched from it. I owe nothing to fortune, which 
has always cruelly persecuted me, without having once been pro- 
pitious. Providence has frequently saved my life as if by a mira- 
cle; but that life has never yet been a source of enjoyment to me.” 


The following is in the same strain of despondency: 


“If Thad at that time as perfect a knowledge of the govern- 
ment’s offices as I have since acquired by experience, I should 
have been more successful with much less protection; but I was 
then unacquainted with the omnipotence of the clerks: the crooked 

aths which it was necessary to tread in order to arrive at any ob- 
ject, and the irresistible vad att of petticoats, which force open 
all the barriers to fortune, though I am now acquainted with this 
marvellous key for opening a door to the reward of merit and de- 
merit, I have never made use of it. M. Rouille gave my friends 
every possible assurance, that their demands in my favour would 
be complied with; and M. de la Porte assured me at the same time, 
that I should find my commission at Louisbourg on my arrival 
there. This minister sent me an order, towards the end of May, 
to repair to Rochefort; and M. de St. Contest having given me a 
gratification to defray in part the expenses of my journey, I im- 
mediately left Paris, not indeed confiding in their promises, for I 
had received as many the year before; and when once deceived, I 
seldom bestow my confidence in the same quarter a second time; 
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but I saw no other course open to me than that of returning to 
Louisbourg. If I had been in possession of sufficient funds, I 
should undoubtedly have then quitted France, and endeavoured to 
ia obtain employment in some other service; but the want of mone 
i forges chains that cannot possibly be broken, and binds for ever the 
Ff unfortunate man to his wretched condition. ‘This want forms the 
certain and infallible means of which fortune avails herself to crush 
and immolate her victims.” 


He embarked in 1750 on board a crazy vessel for Cape Breton, 
and had nearly perished in the passage-boat. In August 1751 he 
returned to France, where he in vain applied either for promotion 
i er favour. He again embarked for Louisbourg in 1752, and in 
1754 received a lieutenancy. When that settlement was captur- 
ed by the English, he made his escape into Nova Scotia, and thence 
into Canada, where he continued until Quebec was taken by the 
English in 1759. Here he was alarmed lest he should be appre- 
hended as arebel. He was treated, however, as a prisoner of war, 
and experienced great kindness and courtesy from the British offi- 
cers, among whom he met with some of his relations. He returned 
to France in 1760, where he continued still, according to his own 
iy account, struggling with his adverse fate. 


“ Fortune,”’ he observes, “has not proved more propitious to me 
ae since my return to France, having continued to persecute me un- 
: ceasingly with an invincible obstinacy. There is now every ap- 
pearance that she will only cease to persecute me with the termi- 
nation of my existence, which perhaps will be occasioned by the 
want of the necessaries of life; at my age, our lot is not easily sus- 

ceptible of amelioration.” 


Such was the issue of our hero’s unfortunate attachment to a 

worthless and ill-fated cause. Driven from his home, his country, 

. and his friends, an onteast in a foreign land, with all the avenues 
‘th to preferment shut against him, and without friends to support his 
claims, his proud spirit was crushed at length by his continued po- 

verty and neglect. The account which he gives of his misfortunes 

is touching in the extreme. It is written with great energy and 
talent, and it exhibits a most striking and faithful picture of his 
mind, whether affected by joy or sorrow. But the impressions to 
which it gives rise are beyond measure gloomy and distressing. It 
is painful to look on constant and unalloyed evil; and yet so deep- 
ly are e disposed to sympathise with the unfortunate, that we 
dwell with a sort of melancholy pleasure on scenes of affliction, 
and it is not willingly that we withdraw our minds from the indul- 
gence of sympathy to fix them on objects of gayety and pleasure. 
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Art. 1V.—King Coal’s Levee, or Geological Etiquette, with Ex- 

lanatory Notes; and the Council of the Metals. Third Edition. 

To which is added, Baron Basalt’s, Tour. 12mo. pp. 120. 4s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1819. 


Art. V.—A Geological Primer in Verse: with a Poetical Geog- 
nosy, or Feasting and Fi hting; and sundry right pleasant Po- 
ems; with Notes. ‘To which is added, A Critical Dissertation 
on “ King Coal’s Levee,” addressed to the Professors and Stu- 
dents of the University of Oxford. 8vo. pp. 80. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1820. 


Art. VI.—Court News; or, The Peers of King Coal: and the Er- 
rants; or a Survey of British Strata: with explanatory Notes. 
12mo. pp. 65. 3s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1820. (Month- 
ly Review. | 


In this age of scientific glee, when all the animated families of 
nature have been summoned to the ball-room, we had ventured to 
anticipate that even the mineral people would ere long be asked to 
a hop, or, at least, to tea and turn out:—but, lo! they are greeted 
with the exalted pomp of a levee. This really appears marvellous 
to sedate Reviewers, who are instantly shocked at such a gross 
violation of probability as rocks and stones setting out on long 
journeys, and paying their ceremonious respects and waking set 
speeches to a sovereign as inert and unorganized as themselves. 

et such is the deceitfulness of the human heart, that, under this 
semblance of hunest criticism, there may unconsciously lurk some 
movements of peevishness or envy; and, could we candidly ana- 
lyze all the workings of our internal frame, we might perhaps be 
convinced that, precluded as we are by our ever-during vocation 
from the gayeties of gala-days and the ineffable delights of the pre- 
sence-chamber, we cannot endure the humiliating reflection that 
brute matter should, even in poetry, be supposed capable of enjoy- 
ing scenes and privileges from which, alas! we are debarred. 

However this may be, it is certain that the public, including 

some lettered divines, have not scrupled to bestow their counte- 
nance on the present exhibition of bowing and speaking stones; 
for “it has now more than doubled its former size; and the author 
begs leave to acknowledge his obligations to the Rev. W. Cony- 
beare of Christ Church, Oxford, for his scientific hints towards the 
enlargement of the text, and to the Rev. W. Buckland, Professor 
of Mineralogy and Geology in that University, for his kind assist- 
ance in considerable additions to the Notes.” The author, how- 
ever, with becoming modesty, still limits the scene of his effusions 
to old England. ? 
_ He commences, as every legitimate bard is bound to do, by an 
invocation; unfolding his theme, arraying the ceremonial of the 
court, and putting the loyal and dutiful subjects in motion, in the 
following animated strains: 
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« Hail shadowy power and subterranean state! 
Still may such pomp around the monarch wait, 
Still may the grovelling herd in silent awe 
Bend at his throne, al make his nod their law, 
And may some minstrel soul in happier vein, 
With high-ton’d harp, in louder loftier strain, 
Spread through this middle world the glories of his reign! 
« King Coal, the mighty hero of the mine, 
—Sprung from a dingy, but a far-fam’d line, 
Who, fathoms deep, in peace our earth possest, 
Curb’d but in sway by ocean’s billowy breast, 
ia Would hold a Levee: by such gorgeous scene 
BY | To please Pyrites, his alluring queen; 
ont Would wield the sceptre sovereign fate decreed, 
, Enforce obedience, smile the welcome meed, 
Be And prove his pow’r from Vectis to the Tweed. 
Forth flew the mandate; earthquakes through the land 
Spoke in hoarse tones the monarch’s high command: 
Air caught the sounds, and in expansion free, 
. Spread the deep word to Albion’s circling sea. 
ie —Each pond’rous sire, each grave or sprightly dame, 
| Must bow before the prince of smoke and flame; 
Must bend their steps, howe’er unus’d to rove, 
To greet the dusky King, and his resplendent love. 
“On ebon throne, with choicest gems enlaid, 
Sat the two tenants of earth’s darkest shade; 
She bright and blythe, and blooming as the spring, 
He stern and stately, ‘every inch a King.’ 
From vaulted roof, in glist’ning arches turn’d, 
Around the throne the silv’ry gas-lights burn’d; 
Rose high in air,’ with soft sticrtal re, 
, That left the day no object of desire. 
| Mirrors of Mica, black, red, green, and white, 
| Mingling a rich and parti-colour’d light, 
Suspensive dwelt those silv’ry suns between, 
And pour’d their changeful splendor on the scene. 
« On either side, at awful distance, stood 
The subtle-minded gnomes, a swarthy brood; 
The monarch’s pages they,—well train’d to bear 
His instant mandates through earth, sea, or air. 
Ethereal spirits,—but to visual ray 
Now bodied forth, in habits rich and gay: 
With tinsel stars upon each velvet dress; 
—Conductors of the eye to ugliness! 
Each in his hand a staff of office bore, 
And grave they stood as mutes beside the dead man’s door. 
‘Beneath the queen so costly and so bright, 
The maids of honour, rob’d in purest white, 
Soft-smiling beauties, cheer’d the dazzled sight. 
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As in mild summer-nights the gazer sees, 
When Heaven is fair, and hush’d is every breeze, 
The constellation of the Pleiades. 
“ Behind the throne, triumphant music shed 
Its loudest notes around the monarch’s head. 
The shrill-tongued trumpet, and the deep bassoon, 
And cymbal, emblem of the pale-fac’d moon, 
From full blown cheeks and brawny arms, combine 
To wake the drowsy echoes of the mine. 
« Earth shook,—and well it might; for now the throng 
In indolent procession mov’d along: 
Mov’d,—and around a hollow murmur sent; 
Mow’d on,—and star’d, and wondered how they went, 
« What boots it here, in glowing verse to tell 
The dire events earth’s puppets that befell; 
What boots it here, though earth affrighted saw 
Another Lisbon yield to nature’s law; 
Though thousands died,—it but abridg’d the span 
That fate allotted to the creature man. 
Rocks moving harmless would indeed be rare! 
—Suflicient for our purpose, they were there.” 


The point of precedence being adjusted bY seniority, Duke Gra- 
nite moves first in the procession, attended by Gneiss, “ a weather 
beaten man.” Next appears the Marquis of Slate, «who will split 
with his best friends;” a wealthy nobleman, but racked with con- 
tortions which greatly. perplexed all the faculty. To him succeeds 
the Countess-Dowager Porphyry, somewhat negligent of dress, be- 
ing “a prime blue stocking.” She is followed by Viscount Sienite, 
and his inseparable friend, Hornblende., ‘Then appears Count 
Grauwacke, “by wizard Werner bred in Saxony,” and laying 
claim to all the estates of the noble family of Slate. The elder 
Sandstone moves on, impatient for the arrival of his younger bro- 
ther, who was flirting with Miss Gypsum. 

Having noticed the subordinate kindred of the Sand-stones, and 
their affinity to the great Lord Quartz, the poet descants on the 
stately deportment and physical and chemical acquisitions of Sir 
Lawrence Lime-stone; the portraits of whose sons, Lias, Oolite, 
and Chalk, suggest that of their weaker cousin Mart. Sir Law- 
rence, announced by his lacquey Spar, in splendid livery dight, 
commences his speech with vailisalale for the absence of his ho- 
noured mother, Lady Marble, who had gone to italy on account 
of her health: 


“ He spake, and bow’d. The King here turn’d his head, 
And to Pyrites in low accents said; 
‘I wish, sweet consort, you could once have seen 
This Lady Marble; she hath lovely been. 
Been, did I say? She is:—as I’m alive, 
You scarce would take her to be thirty-five. 
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Astonishing how well her years she bears! 
No muddy skin, no forehead seam’d by cares, 
But a complexion, and an eye of light 

Like a young child’s, so beautiful and bright. 
She shines in native loveliness and grace, 

By far the most attractive of her race. 

Ill health may be the plea; her native air 
May tend the nervous system to repair; 

But I should doubt her journey o’er the sea 
Is prompted by the sex’s vanity: 

Since she may fancy a more genial ray 

Will render beauty slower in decay. 

That lady is most highly polish’d too, 

Each court of Europe hath she travell’d through. 
In this our isle indeed, you scarce can quote 

A family of any style or note 

Where Lady Marble cannot freely roam; 
Indeed where she may not feel quite at home. 
I wish,’ the monarch whisper’d in her ear, 

‘ That no intrigue be on the tapis here; 

For I have heard of late repeated mention, 
Canova pays her very great attention.’ 

Thus did the King reveal his mighty mind; 
Then coldly to Sir Lawrence he inclin‘’d; 

— Who saw with half an eye how sat the wind, 
So bow’d again, and quickly pass’d along, 
Bustling with look important through the throng. 


The King had coldly view’d him,—and no wonder! 
He always strove to keep that Lime-stone under.” 


The younger Sarid-stone, and his bride-elect, Miss Gypsum, are 
next introduced; while her lovely cousin, Selenite, is allowed to 
loiter in the anti-room, for reasons best known to her relative. In 
this stage of the ceremony, her Majesty is suddenly thrown into a 
state of great agitation and alarm by Squire Lias, in his cups, fan- 
tastically accoutred, and mounted on a huge crocodile, at the in- 
stigation of his bottle-companion, Jack Clay. The Squire is vio- 
lently extruded from the presence by the Gnomes, and left to 
snore in the anti-room: 


“ Soon he awoke, and ruling reason too 


Waking sad shame,—he then look’d very blue. 
Joy to the strife that wakes no funeral knell! 
One dire mischance the muse hath here to tell. 
Were it but one, alas! *twere passing well! 

Of the King’s pages few e’er reach’d their homes; 
—The crotodiie had swallow’d half the Gnomes!” 


Chalk, who had never crossed King Coal at any time, though 
attended by his companion Flint, “a mght hard-hearted boy,” ex- 
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periences a very gracious reception, which “served him to dis- 
course on for a year.”—Marl, unwilling ultimately to disobey the 
royal mandate, had despatched a messenger to Jack Clay, that he 
might be favoured with his advice and assistance. Jack was found 
in the island of Sheppey, but had become a gentleman of sufficient 
consequence to feel somewhat shy of keeping indifferent company; 
her Majesty’s collections of shells and plants having devolved to 
his charge, and learned bodies having enrolled him in their ranks. 
Our dignified Professor, therefore, being not very anxious to ap- 
pear at court in the humble capacity of attendant on a helpless in- 
valid, was in no hurry to proceed; and, in the mean time, he had 
amused himself by playing his pranks on Lias. Poor Marl, quite 
impatient of the delay, had requested his own servants to bear him 
along: but, from their ignorance of the paths, he met only with ob- 
structions and bruises, and was glad to return home. Clay ap- 
pears in propria persona, but still too much under the influence 
of his late fit of hilarity to be able to stutter through his speech, or 
to obtain a smile from his sovereign. 

The next group consists of Baron Basalt, Lady Greenstone, 
and Master Whin, attended by their foot-page, Zeolite. ‘The 
haughty Baron, who boasted consummate skill m architecture, 
surveys the palace with great contempt: 


« Anon he whispered in his Lady’s ear, 
‘Fairhead and Staffa not like this appear! 
Palace, forsooth!—a pig-stye should it be: 
Scarce fit for that:-—No; Fingal’s Cave for me?” 


As the aforesaid Baron had often disconcerted the King’s best 
laid plans by his audacious intrusions, and all his family were re- 
garded as a trap, we need scarcely mention that he experienced 
no courtesy from the throne—In the motley assemblage which 
next throngs the anti-room, appear “stout Mr. Hornestoneg,” his 
“ foster-brother, Chert,” Jasper, Agate, Felspar, 


“ Fair Sreatire, a dame of high degree, 
Earl Serpentine’s decided chere amie,”’ 


Ashestus, Clinkstone, &c. 


“ Swinestone was there-—but did not tarry long, 
The ladies said he smelt so very strong.” 


“ These timid souls were aw’d, and all aback: 
Hornsienpe peep’d in—but said the King look’d black ;* 
On which Asspestus begg’d they might retire, 
—Though reckon’d brave, and boasted—to stand fire.” 





* Mr. Hornblende, who is by no means an Adonis, might have spared the 
remark.— Rev. 
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Old shivermg Shale, however, took courage to advance, and 
greatly amused the Queen with his antique compliments and cos- 
tume: while his Majesty, with much good sense and cng re- 
ceived him cordially as a worthy friend and companion. In the 
mean time, a band of plebeian Pebbles, cheered by Breccia, had 
thrown the hall into confusion and alarm by their insulting and 
mutinous deportment, but were dispersed and put down by the ef- 
forts of the courtiers and the Gnomes. No sooner, however, were 
these Radicals quelled, than a spectacle still more appalling was 

resented in the form of a monstrous sledge, composed of a mam- 
moth’s skeleton, dragged by alternate pairs of hippopotami, rhino- 
ceroses, and buffalos, and sustaining the mighty weight of Gravel. 
This huge giant remonstrates, in no very measured phrase, against 
the affront that had been put on him by omitting to invite his sub- 
jects to the levee: 


« Off then his cloak, with gesture proud, he threw; 
Around its gatherings, like a whirlwind, flew, 
And, as they reach’d the dome’s remotest edge, 
Down sat the Giant; and on mov’d the sledge. 
But the elk’s antlers caught that flying cloak, 
As o’er the palace its wide drapery broke; 

And as the sledge upon the rugged ground 
Mov’d slowly on, with deep and jarring sound, 
Toss’d the torn fragments fancifully down, 
The loose-built theories of man to crown. 

« Now fear, that like an incubus had prest, 
And check’d the vital current in each breast, 
Roll’d slowly off: and, as with one consent, 

A deep-drawn sigh from every bosom went: 
The King gaz’d round, Pyrites rubb’d her eyes, 
Gnomes, courtiers, all awoke in wild surprise.” 


The King, ashamed at having betrayed his fear, and enraged at 
the Metals, who had refused to acknowledge his supremacy, thus 
vows vengeance: 


“ Metals and Semi-Metals, pure and base, 
Here I denounce your vile presumptuous race. 
Earth shall behold each sulphury column roll 
Its dark and poisonous skirts from pole to pole, 
Speaking the deadly dictates of my soul. 
The universe shall witness how I treat them: 
Ill melt the dogs, wherever I shall meet them!” 


Fear and volcanic tremblings shake the hall: the angry Monarch 
raises his arm: all is darkness and chaos; and many were the mis- 
haps and discomfitures of the courtly throng in groping and squeez+ 
ing their way home. 
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This spirited little morsel, which is neither altogether a jeu d’- 
esprit nor a lesson on the mineralogy of England, and which yet 
artakes of both, somewhat savours of the ingenious effusions of 
Miss Porden;* and, as our numerous quotations must have already 
convinced. our readers, it bespeaks much felicity of fancy, with no 
ordinary powers of versification. The author excels in trimming 
a triplet: but, in such a short poem, he should have made a more 
discreet use of his skill: at all events, he should have avoided two 
and three successive repetitions of such a license. We object, 
also, to such rhymes as form’d and warm’d, stood and flood, as- 
sorts and quartz. These, however, are blemishes which a little 
eschaiibeal attention may remove, and which will probably disap- 
pear in the course of a more intimate acquaintance with the Mu- 
ses; and the present flattering specimen of talent warrants the ex- 
pectation of some more elevated and extended performance from 
the same quarter. 

The notes, which unfold the dull realities of the theme, are far 
from prolix, yet may convey much useful information to those who 
are desirous of tracing the outlines of the geology of England, with- 
out all “the pomp and circumstance” of massy volumes. The 
definitions and statements are in general very correct, but one or 
two would require qualification. Thus, p. 48., “it is not agreed 
whether clay-slate contains organic remains or not, or is to be con- 
sidered primitive or secondary.” Now, the whole doctrine of mi- 
neral formations may to some appear questionable: but, if admit- 
ted, those beds of clay-slate which are found in a nearly vertical 
position, and associated with mica-slate, must be decidedly primi- 
tive. Again, the singular pyritous impressions of a family of crus- 
taceous animals, ogygine of Brongniart, observed in the extensive 
slate-quarries of Angers, are a striking example of fossil remains 
in a repository of slate; for they pervade the mass, and figure like 
plates in the leaves of a book, their position being nearly vertical. 
In the same beds of slate are occasionally found dendritical de- 
lineations, more than a foot in length, which seem to represent 
some marine plant, although Guettard oddly conjectures that they 
are vestiges of tremellw. If,.then, the secondary character of any 
member of the mineral system is to be determined by its exhibit- 
ing traces of organized remains, who can doubt that such a sub- 
stance as secondary slate exists? 

That the members of the zeolite family are found eaclusively 
in trap-rock is also asserted with too little reserve; for mesotype 
has been detected in primitive serpentine, and stilbite occurs in 
metallic veins which traverse mica-slate in Norway, as likewise in 
several of the primitive rocks of the Swiss and Dauphinese Alps. 
In the Pyrenees, too, it has been found in granite, or primitive 
schistus; and, in the island of Arran, in drusy cavities of the gra- 
nitic rock. 





* See Monthly Review, vol. Ixxxv. p. 39. 
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Of the two minor poems in the present volume, the first is a se- 
quel of thé Levee. The assembly of tiie Metals, on the represen- 
tation of Sir Lawrence Lime-stone in his discomfited guise, having 
deliberated on what steps should be taken in consequence of King 
Coal’s fulminating speech, each proposes or endeavours to state 
his own views; when, at the lucky suggestion of Manganese they 
agree never to come near him. Tron had, however, reserved a 
salvo in his own breast, that his sons might be sent to court to 
push their fortunes, as they accordingly were, under the guidance 
of Jack Clay; and his Majesty, whose resentment had now sub- 
sided, consented to place them under the protection of Shale, for 
whose mellow society he had conceived a very decided penchant. 


“ Shale wove them a bower—that large palm-trees surrounded, 
And with ferns quite gigantic its area bounded. 
A passion for plants had so grappled his soul, 
That an old Hortus siccus each spare moment stole: 
For which he had ransac’k the swamps and the meads, 
Till his Hortus was richest in grasses and reeds. 
But a strange antiquarian whim he display’d; 
From the simplest of plants his selection was made, 
And of structure primeval like none we descry 
*Mid the bountifial gifts that the seasons supply; 
Nor confin’d he his search,—for the earth widely knew 
From the poles to the tropics the treasures he drew: 
Which long in his cabinet hoarded so slily, 
As an ancient Herbarium are priz’d very highly. 
To Shale then the urchins were duly consign’d, 
Who found them at once to his studies inclin’d: 
And with him and King Coal in these regular ways 
They liv’d snugly enough all the rest of their days.” 


The object of Baron Basalt’s Tour is to sketch the localities of 
the principal primitive and fleetz-trap-formations of England and 
Wales. It is very happily conceived, and executed in the style of 
the old romantic ballads, and in various measures. The Baron 
bestrides his Atlas; and his groom, Zeolite, rides Skeleton. The 
journey commences on the borders, and is prosecuted through the 


trap-districts of Northumberland, Cumberland, Derbyshire, Lei- 


cestershire, Shropshire, Wales, Gloucestershire, Devonshire, and 
Cornwall; and the travellers encounter various adventures, occa- 
sionally alarming the natives, and quaffing freely wine or ale as 
often as they experience the hospitality of the hero’s kindred. The 
6th and 15th stanzas, which we cull at random, must suffice as 
samples of this amusing and ingenious narrative; which, also, is 
accompanied by neat explanatory notes. 


“ ~— rose with morning’s bright career, 
rom those gray turrets to depart, 

— Where meek-ey’d Pity bends to cheer 
The shipwreck’d seaman’s heart,— 
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And o’er the bosom of the deep 
To the Farn Islands gayly nee 
The Baron there got his cap well lin’d 
With eider-down to nurse his brain: 
By which his intellect, refin’d, 
Started quite fresh again: 
But since no Boswell’s aid he cherish’d, 
All his bon-mots—alas!—have perish’d. 
But whilst he grappled each eiderduck's nest, 
Zeolite suck’d the eggs; 
Till the varlet grew so ack at last 
He scarce could keep his legs; 
And when they homeward came afloat, 
He grac’d the bottom of the boat.”— 


“The Baron conceiv’d that a body, when heated, 
Must be cool’d ere the process can well be repeated: 
And with error of judgment no mortal can tax him, 
For it seems ’tis a true philosophical maxim. 

So away to St. David’s bold headland he hied, 

And splash’ like a drake in the billowy tide; 

Whilst Zeolite stood with a cargo of towels, 

And blest with delectable pains in his bowels: 

For we seldom in pleasure life’s moments employ, 
Without paying toll for the scenes we enjoy. 

But whether he died, and was turn’d to Welsh dust, 

Or again had the comfort of moist’ning his crust, 

In the manuscript, whence these short notes are extracted, 
No mention is made,—nor how Zeolite acted.” 


Again we have to remind the author that marauder and border, 
bore and war, nest and last, ton and bonnes, noddle and waddle, 
are not legitimate rhymes: but we cannot close his performance 
without conveying to him our cordial acknowledgments for the 
pleasing remission from severer duties which the perusal of it has 
afforded us. 

The “ Geological Primer” is derived, we believe, from the pen 
of Mr. Bakewell, who is so well known by his geological lectures 
and publications. 

The design of the Poetical Geognosy is to present, in familiar 
rhymes, a view of the general stratification of the earth’s surface. 
At a grand dinner, given to all the rocks by old Neptune, each of 
the guests passes under the cognizance of the Muse, and his or her 
station is assigned in some spirited lines, which recall the smart- 
ness and vivacity of the preceding bard; and which, by the aid of 
an “ Argument” and a few marginal notes, unfold the presumed 
history of mineral formations to country gentlemen. 


“ The Strata from Paris arrived very late, 


With letters requesting a chair and a plate. 
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*‘ Eh bien,’ said the God, with a good-natured air, 

‘ Faites entrer Monsieur le Calcaire Grossier; 

Tet him and his friends at a sideboard be placed, 

And with Cerites and Lyinites the covers be graced.” 
« Now, Muse, raise thy voice, and be kind to our wishes. 

And tell us the names of the principal dishes. 

To Chalk, preserved palates and fossil Eschini 

Were handed in Cham-shells more pearly than China. 

Then Alcyonites, Nautilites, grialls tureen, 

With Belemnites tastefully stuck in between. 

The Oolites were served with a wondrous profusion 

Of Bivalves, dish’d up in apparent confusion. 

There Trigonias, Anomias, and Arcas were placed, 

And each rock took the species that tickled his taste. 

At this juncture some Limpets were sent in on one dish, 

From our worthy friend Halifax, vicar of Standish. 

Now oviparous creatures, in which the back-bone is, 

Were hash’d with remains of the Cornua Ammonis.” 


The close of the banquet was disturbed by the fiery operations 
of Pluto, who felt highly incensed at not being asked by his 
brother: 


“Thrice he stamp’d in a rage, and with crashes like thunder 
The earth open’d wide, and the rocks burst asunder, 
And the red streaming lava flow’d over and under. 
It spread far and wide, till grim Pluto said « Halt?’ 
And ranged it in columns and files of Basalt! 
For he saw Neptune coming, collecting his might, 
And roaring and raising his waves for the fight. 

« Now were Eurite and Greenstone beginning to run, 

Which Hutton and Hall said was excellent fun. 
But a rock-rending scene in the sequel it proved, 
E’en the hard heart of Porphyry was melted and moved. 
And many a rock the Muse could not draw nigh to, 
She saw very plainly was soften’d in situ. 
Now thick vapours of Sulphur, and clouds black as night, 
Roll’d in volumes, and hid the whole scene from the sight; 
And the Muse told the Poet ’twas time to take flight: 
Adding this—* My good fellow, pray leave off your writing, 
We have had quite enough both of feasting and fighting.’ 


The Geological Primer, which, according to the title-page, 
should have been first in order, is intended as an Introduction te 
“ King Coal’s Levee,” and is modelled on that erudite alphabeti- 
cal effusion which begins with 


«“ A was an Archer, and shot at a Frog,” &c. 


It exhausts all the letters of the alphabet, except Y, which might 
also have been pressed into the service of yanolithe: but the prin- 
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cipal objection to this parody, in a critical point of view, is that it 
blends geology and mineralogy, and is a complete primer of neither. 

The Granitology was suggested by a visit te Derby, the for- 
mer residence of Dr. Darwin; who, had he lived, might, it is 
supposed, have sung “ The Loves of the Mountains,” and have 


adopted a strain somewhat similar to that which is here exhibited. 
Thus: 


“In ancient time, ere Granite first had birth, 
And form’d the solid pavement of the earth, 
Stern Silex reign’d, and felt the strong desire 
‘To have a son, the semblance of the sire. 
‘To soft Alumina his court he paid, 
But tried in vain to win the gentle maid; 
Till to Caloric and the sprites of flame 
He sued for aid—nor sued for aid in vain: 
They warm’d her heart, the bridal couch they spread, 
And Felspar was the offspring of their bed: 
He on his sparkling front and polish’d face 
Mix’d with his father’s strength his mother’s grace.” 


’ 

The subject of the lines intitled Physical Geography is the huge 
dames 9 nose of a person now deceased, which might have been 
allowed to moulder in its native dust without molestation. 

Geological Cookery consists of six receipts for the production 
ef Granite, Porphyry, Pudding-stone, Amygdaloid, good Breccia, 
with : calcareous cement, and a coarse Breccia. We quote the 
second: 





«© To make Porphyry. 


“ Let Silex and Argil be well kneaded down; 
Then colour at pleasure, red, gray, green, or brown: . 
When the paste is all ready, stick in here and there 
Small crystals of Felspar, both oblong and square.’’* 


The verses “on reading Madam Maintenon’s Memoirs” point- 
edlv allude to the union of gallantry aud devotion, of piety and 
profligacy, which characterized the court of Louis XIV. 

Of the Critical Dissertation in prose on “ King Coal’s Levee,” 
it becomes not us to speak; else we might endeavour to show that 
the ironical spirit which pervades it is un peu trop fort: but far be 
the jalousie z metier from our dwellings! 

The remaining production is much less inviting than either of 
the preceding. The Court Mews comes from a friend who sat in 








ee 


* « This is the old-fashioned receipt for making Porphyry, used by our 
grandmothers; viz. they made the paste first, and stuck in the Felspar af- 
terwards. This method is easy and plain: but in the most approved modern 
receipts, the ingredients are all mixed together at first, and the Felspar is 
left to crystallize while the paste is hardening.” 
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a cranny, and observed the peers as they passed. The Errants is 
little more than a memorandum of the super-position of the strata 
of England and Wales done into verse, if such a phrase be ap)li- 
cable to a few uncouth lines, constructed with little regard to har- 
mony, grammar, or rhyme. It may, indeed, convince the most 
sceptical of the existing freedom of the press. 





Arr. VII.—Annals of the Parish, or the Chronicle of Dalmailing, 
during the Ministry of the Rev. Mican Batwutpper, writ- 
ten by himself. Arranged and edited by the Author of the 
« Ayrshire Legatees.”? Pp. 400. Edinburgh. Blackwood. 1821. 
Philadelphia, Carey. 1821. (From the Edinburgh Review.) 


Brrore the Novelist of the North had conjured away our sympa- 
thies from inexorable fathers, wilful daughters, waiting maids, en- 
signs, rope ladders, and post-chaises; ruined the market for senti- 
ment, shrieks, and swoons; sent into abeyance the whole class of 
the Strephons and Phillisses, the Lydias and Edwins, the Sera- 
phinas and Zephrettas; and made obsolete, even the Lovelaces and 
Grandisons,—what chance of eScaping derision would have been 
the man’s who should have proposed to work up, into a novel, such 
raw and rude materials as the every-day incidents of a remote 
Scotish parish! Yet true it is, that a novel, with no other subject, 
now lies before us, which, although it has not only scorned the old- 
fashioned sickly sensibilities, and common place extravagancies, 
but has not borrowed an incident from romantic history, or local 
legend, an association from clanship or chivalry, or an image from 
the stores of the “land of the mountain and the flood,” has suc* 
ceeded in sustaining a peculiar and original interest of its own, 
with no creditor but Nature, in her simplest guise of truth and pa- 
thos. The artist has set his canvas for the homeliest subject, and, 
with much sagacity, and, in general, good feeling, with a kuowledge 
of the world which estimates the value of the colouring of inno- 
cence, and with a quiet humour 


** That raises sly the fair impartial laugh,” 
and knows with still finer tact, 
“From the yet laughing eye to draw the tear,” 


has finished, on the whole, a very pleasing picture. 

A well directed imagination can seize aR poetical as well as 
moral points, in the interesting relation which subsists between a 
parish minister and his flock—impart the charm of fiction to a de- 
scription of the tranquil reality of a humble rural pastor’s parental 
cares and unambitious labours, and the affectionate attachment of 
his grateful people—and cull the simple incidents of village life, 
to build, withal, a tale of humour and pathos, or with yet higher 
object, to point a moral of deep social concernment, and universal 
application. 

The parish chronicled is Dalmailing, a fictitious name, as is that 
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of the town of Irville in the neighbourhood; which last name, how- 
ever, from its similarity to Irvine, coupled with other local allu- 
sions in the narrative, fixes the locality in the county of Ayr, in 
the West of Scotland. The minister is himself the annalist of an 
incumbency of half a century. He is a character of the most pri- 
mitive simplicity, more common in the preceding than the present 
age of the Scotish church. He has studied at Glasgow college 
every thing but the world; a knowledge which all the learning of 
Alma Mater could not supply. But he does not need the acquisi- 
tion; indeed is better without it; for while the deficit runs little 
risk of detection by his yet simpler flock, there is something in per- 
fect blamelessness of life, kindliness of heart, and excellence of 
example, which operate more powerfully on a guileless communi- 
ty, than all the talent in the world not allied to these primitive 
races, 

The Rev. Micah Balwhidder, not less than his parishioners, is a 
great marveller at chronological! coincidences. It falls out that he 
is placed in the pulpit of Dalmailing in the year 1760, on the very 
day on which his late Majesty,.King George the Third, was peeoer 
on the throne. This is thought a very wonderful thing by his pa- 
rishioners, who necessarily conclude that their king and their pas- 
tor are pre-ordained to flourish and fade in fellowship together.” 
To this creed the worthy minister himself cannot help giving way, 
when it actually turns out, that in the same year in which the mo- 
narch’s visitation veiled his aged head from the world, he, Micah 
Lalwhidder, was persuaded to retire from his more active parish 
duties, and avail himself of the services of an assistant. ‘The auto- 
biographical chronicle begins with the year 1760. The annalist’s 
induction to his living was what is, or rather was, known in Scot- 
land by the denomination of a violent settlement. A rooted dis- 
like to the interference of patronage, with what they vindicated as 
their ungestionable right, the choice of their own minister, was long 
paeranent with the people of Scotland; and was the cause ultimate- 
y of a serious schism in the church, in the withdrawing of that 
large class called the Seceders. Patrons would not yield their 
rights, and presentees asserted theirs; and before the Secession fur- 
nished a vent for the opposition, it was by no means uncommon 
to obtain the aid of the civil, and, not rarely, the military power, 
to settle a presentee, who was put upon the parish by a patron, and 
did not obtain what was termed a harmonious call from the pa- 
rishioners. As there was no reason why the choice of the patron 
should not be as good as that of the parish, it not seldom happened 
that the opposed presentee was really unexceptionable; and the 
most unpopular new comer, by dint of good sense, temper, and zeal 
in his duties, brought thé most prejudiced round, and became an 
useful and even beloved pastor. Professor Dugald Stewart, in his 
life of the celebrated philosopher Dr. Reid, gives that very history 
of the induction of that eminent and excellent person. He was 
presented in 1737 to the living of New Machar, but so contrary to 
the wishes and opinions of the parishioners, that “ in the first dis- 
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charge of his functions, he had to encounter the most violent oppo- 
sition, and was exposed to personal danger.” But so had he gain- 
ed on their affections, that when he was called to a different situa- 
tion a few years afterwards, the same persons who had « taken a 
share in the outrages against him, followed him, on his departure, 
with their blessings and tears.” “ We fought against Dr. Reid 
when he came,” said some old men to his successor, and would 
have fought for him when he went away.” Our annalist is an ex- 
ample of violent settlement, and subsequent popularity. He is 
attended by soldiers to the church, and finding its door nailed up 
and barricadoed, he and his inductors are forced to enter by the 
window; a circumstance which induces Thomas Thor! the weaver, 
a pious zealot at the time, and spiritual ruler among the people, in 
other words, a conceited self-constituted judge of the doctrine, and 
pragmatical arbiter of the popularity of his minister, to rise and 
nore against the proceedings in a perverted text of Scripture. 

otwithstanding this anathema, Thomas Thor! is the first in the 
parish to come round; a course not uncommon with the conceited, 
who have headed an unsuccesful opposition, in order to prove their 
power by effecting a reconciliation. ‘Thomas might have worthier 
feelings; he is moved to see the pastor, who had been so violentl 
opposed, going a round of parochial visitation, with the most Chris- 
tian meekness, on the very next day. He sees him uncordially re- 
ceived at some doors, and rudely repulsed from others, and invites 
him into his house, remarking, 


« There was no ane in the whole parish mair against you than 
mysel, but this early visitation is a symptom of grace that I couldna 
have expectit from a bird out the nest of patronage.’ I thanked 
Thomas, and went in with him, and we had some solid conversa- 
tion together, and I told him that it was not so much the pastor’s 
duty to feed the flock, as to herd them well, and that although there 
might be some abler with the head than me, there was na a he with- 
in the bounds of Scotland more willing to watch the fold by night 
and by day. And Thomas said he had not heard a mair sound ob- 
serve for some time, and that if I held to that doctrine in the poo- 

it, it would na be lang till I would work a change.— I was mind- 
it,’ quoth he, ‘never to set my foot within the kirk door while you 
were there; but to testify, and no to condemn without a trial, Vil 
be there next Lord’s day, and egg my neighbours to be likewise, so 


a no have to preach just to the bare walls and the laird’s fami- 
\ ee 


This is really the commencement to our annalist of great popu- 
larity, and consequent usefulness in his parish. 

The first of his parishioners described by Mr. Balwhidder, with 
the exception ef the redoubtable Thomas Thorl, is a very admira- 
ble person, who, with her family, makes a principal figure in the an- 
nals. 


« T have now to speak of the coming of Mrs. Malcolm. She was 
the widow of a Clyde shipmaster, that was lost at sea with his ves- 
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sel. She was agenty body, calm and methodical. nen 
to night she sat at her wheel, spinning the finest ‘lint, which sui 
well with her pale hands. She never changed her widows weeds, 
and she was aye as if she had just been ta’en out of a band box. 
The tear was often in her e’e when the bairns were at the school; 
but when they came home, her spirit was lighted up with gladness, 
although, poor woman, she had many a time very little to give them. 
They were, however, wonderful well-bred things, and took with 
thankfulness whatever she set before them, for they knew that 
their father, the bred winner, was away, and that she had to work 
sore for their bit and drap.” 


It required some management to propose, in sufficiently delicate 
terms, to such a parishioner, some secret parish aid. The offer 
was declined for the most creditable reasons; and this part of the 
narrative touches with a delicate hand a proud feature in the cha- 
racter of the Scotish peasantry—the parish was rich in poors 
funds, and there was but one pauper on it, and he was a helpless 
cripple! 

Mr. Balwhidder takes to wife his own cousin, Miss Betty Lan- 
shaw; who, although there never had a word passed between them 
on the subject, had so habitually looked forward to the event, that 
she began, as a matter of course, to prepare her wedding garments, 
whenever Mr. Balwhidder got his living. 

Our annalist being an upright conscientious man, is a great ene- 
my to smuggling, and exerts himself strenuously to <:scourage it 
in his parish. The custom and excise laws were long most unpo- 
pular in Scotland; and while the actual smugglers very often band- 
ed and gave battle, the continuators of the smuggling transactions, 
the consumers, that is, the entire public, was very easy on the sub- 
ject of their part of the office. Tea was long an article, the whole 
consumption of which was smuggled. In vain our annalist visit- 
ed, and exhorted, and preached sixteen times from the text, “ ren- 
der to Ceesar the things which are Ceesar’s;”—tea made its way— 
and who can wonder that tea did make its way! Perhaps from 
some conscious feeling of the guilt of smuggling, but much rather, 
of refined indulgence, the Scotish peasantry were long ashamed of 
their use of tea. The following is in great simplicity. 


“ Before this year, the drinking of tea was little known in the 
parish, saving among a few of the heritors’ houses on a Sabbath 
evening, but now it became very rife, yet the commoner sort did 
not like to let it be known that they were taken to the new luxury, 
especially the elderly women: who, for that reason, had their ploys 
in out-houses and by-places, just as the witches lang syne had 
their sinful possets and galravitchings; and they made their tea for 
common in the pint-stoup, and drank it out of caps and luggies, for 
there were but few among them that had cups and saucers. Well! 
do I remember one night in harvest, in this very year, as I was ta- 
king my twilight dawner aneath the hedge, along the backside of 
homas Thorl’s yard, meditating on the goodness of Providence, 
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and looking at the sheafs of victual on the field, that I heard his 
wife, and two or three other carlins, with their bohea in the inside 
of the hedge, and no doubt but it had a lacing of the conck*, for 
they were all cracking like pen-guns. But I gave them a sign b 
a loud host, that Providence sees all, and it skailed the bike; for I 
heard them, like guilty creatures, whispering and gathering up their 
truck-pots and trenchers, and cowering away home.” 


In 1761, Mr. Balwhidder’s patron dies. The people had become 
attached to their minister, but never forgave the patron for “ put- 
ting him upon them.”? A dancing-master settles in Irville, a visi- 
tation which the reverend annalist imputes entirely to the effects 
of smuggling, and the demoralization thence arising. 


« But a thing happened in this year, which deserves to be record- 
ed, as manifesting what effect the smuggling was beginning to take 
in the morals of the country side. One Mr. Macskipnish, of High- 
land parentage, who had been a valet-de-chambre with a Major in 
the campaigns, aud taking a prisoner with him by the French, he 
having come home ina cartel, took up a dancing-school at Irville, 
the which art he had learnt in the genteelest fashion, in the mode 
of Paris, at the French court. Such a thing as a dancing-school 
had never, in the memory of man, t een known in our country side; 
and there was such a sound about the steps and cottillons of Mr. 
Macskipnish, that every lad and lass, that could spare time and 
siller, went to him, to the great neglect of their work. The ver 
bairns on the loan, instead of their wonted play, gaed linking and 
louping in the steps of Mr. ers NY who was, to be sure, a 
et curiosity, with long spindle legs, his breast shot out like a 

uck’s, and his head powdered and frizzled up like a tappit-hen. 
He was, indeed, the proudest peacock that could be seen, and he 
had a ring on his finger, and when he came to drink his tea at the 
Breadland, he brought no hat on his head, but a droll cockit thing 
under his arm, which, he said, was after the manner of the cour- 
tiers at the petty suppers of one Madam Pompadour, who was, at 
that time, the concubine of the French king.” 


The annals are full of the most wonderful coincidences. In the 
third year of Mr b’s ministry, “ William Byres of the Loanhead 
had a cow that calved two tae at one calving, and Mrs, Byres 
the same year had twins, male and female;” and Mizy Spaewell, 
who was the witch of the community, died on the portentous night 
of Halloween, “ which made every body wonder that it should 
have so fallen out for her to die on Halloween.” Charles Mal- 
colm, Mrs. Malcolm’s eldest boy, goes to sea. The author never 
misses a touch of feeling. 


“On the Monday morning, when Charlie was to go away to meet 
the Irville carrier on the road, we were all up, and I walked by 
myself from the Manse into the clachan to bid him farewell, and I 
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met him just coming from his mother’s door, as blithe as a bee, in 
his sailor’s dress, with a stick, and a bundle tied in a Barcelona 
silk handkerchief hanging o’er his shoulder, and his two little bro- 
thers were with him, and his sisters, Kate and Effie, looking out 
from the door all begreeten; but his mother was in the house, pray- 
ing to the Lord to protect her orphan, as she afterwards told me. 
All the weans of the clachan were gathered at the kirk-yard yett 
to see him pass, and they gave him three great shouts as he was 
going by; and every body was at their doors, and said something 
encouraging to him; but there was a great laugh when auld Miz 
Spaewell came herpling with her bachle in her hand, and flung it 
after him for good luck.” 


Charles’s return is likwise a picture. 


« One evening. towards the gloaming, as I was taking my walk 
of meditation, lL saw a brisk sailor laddie coming towards me. He 
had a pretty green parrot, sitting on a buadle, tied in a Barcelona 
silk handkerchief, which he carried with a stick over his shoulder, 
and in this bundle was a wonderful bie nut, such as no one in our 

arish had ever seen, It was called a cocker-nut. This blithe 
callant was Charlie Malcolm, who had come all the way that day 
his leaful lane, on his own legs from Greenock, where the tobacco 
trader was then ’livering her cargo. I told him how his mother, 
and his brothers, and his sisters were all in good health, and went 
to convoy him home; and as we were going along he told me many 
curious things, and he gave me six beautiful yellow limes, that he 
had broughtin his pouch all the way across the seas, for me to make 
a bowl of punch with, and f thought more of them than if they had 
been golden guineas, it was so mindful of the laddie. 


“ When we got to the door of his mother’s house, she was sit- 
ting at the fire-side, with her three other bairns at their bread and 
milk, Kate being then with Lady Skimmilk at the Breadland sew- 
ing. It was between the day and dark, when the shuttle stands 
still till the lamp is lighted. But such a shout of joy and thank- 
fulness as rose from that hearth, when Charlie went in! The very 
parrot, ye would have thought, was a participator, for the beast 
gied a skraik that made my whole head dirl; and the neighbours 
came flying and flocking to see what was the matter, for it was the 
first parrot ever seen within the bounds of the parish, and some 
thought it was but a foreign hawk, with a yellow head and green 
feathers.” 

The minister loses his wife, whom he records, and distinguishes 
by the name of “the first Mrs. Balwhidder;’’ an accuracy very 
commendable, in as much as it was his lot to have three Mrs. Bal- 
whidders, in legitimate succession. He first intended to have 
written an epitaph, for his wife’s tomb-stone, in Latin; but remem- 
bering that if the departed “ worthy woman” should come to read 
her own epitaph, she did not understand that tongue, he penned an 
imscription of no less than thirty-two lines of goodly English verse. 


After “a decent interval” he marries again, every thing in his 
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household going “ to wastry,” in his widowhood, through the good 
offices of the “ servant lasses.”? His choice is a managing, notable 
woman, who is the means of saving to her husband many hundred 
ounds. 
. A new road through the parish, the source of many subsequent 
improvements, is the result of a disastrous overturn, in which Lord 
Eglesham, a neighbouring nobleman, is personally and principally 
concerned. ‘The annalist records the event with perfect gravity. 


“ Coming, as I was noting, to see his new lands, he was obliged 
to pass through the clachan one day, when all the middens were 
gathered out reeking and sappy in the middle of the causeway. 
Just as his lordship was driving in with his prancing steeds like a 
Jehu at the one end of the Vennel, a long string of loaded coal carts 
came in at the other, and there was hardly room for my lord to 
pass them. What was to be done? his lordship could not turn back, 
and the coal carts were in no less perplexity. Every body was out 
of doors to see and to help, when 1n trying to get his lordship’s car- 
riage over the top of a midden, the horses gave a sudden loup, and 
couped the coach, and threw my lord, howd foremost, into the very 
scent-bottle of the whole commodity, which made him go perfect 
mad, and he swore like a trooper that he would get an act of Par- 
liament to put down the nuisance—the which now ripened in the 
course of this year into the undertaking of the trust road. 


“ His lordship being in a woful plight, left the carriage and 
came to the Manse, till his servant went to the Castle for a change 
for him; but he could not wait nor abide himself, so he got the lend 
of my best suit of clothes, and was wonderfully jocose both with 
Mrs. Balwhidder and me, for he was a portly man, and I but a 
thin body, and it was really a droll curiosity to see his lordship 
clad in my garments.” 


Miss Sabrina Hookie, a new schoolmistress and milliner, intro- 
duces divers new fashions and sentiments, but the benefit of such 
great improvements is doubted by Mr. Balwhidder. Lady Maca- 
dam, a personage of great importance in the neighbourhood, takes 
into her service, as a companion, Mrs. Malcolm’s eldest daughter 
Kate; an interesting and beautiful girl, with whom the young laird 
falls in love, as happens in all parallel cases. The attachment is 
speedily mutual, likewise according to use and wont; and Lady 
Macadam, on discovering it, by accidentally opening a letter from 
her son to his love, is perfectly furious, in still farther consonance 
with the course of nature. 

The only other events of importance in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-two, are the arrival in the clachan of 
a Muscovy duck and an English dean. The duck, the annalist 
says, after some negotiation, was received into fellowship by the 
other ducks and poultry—but would have died of an excess of beans, 
had not Miss Sabrina Hookie performed upon it what she call- 
ed the Ceesarian operation, whereby she extracted the beans, and 
stitched up the crop again; “ and the Muscovy went its way to the 
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water-side as jocund as ever, insomuch that in three days it was 
quite cured of all the consequences of its surfeit.” 


Mr. Balwhidder grows mm favour with Lord Eglesham, and is in- 
vited to dine at the castle, where he meets the Dean. As the 
Dean was much more of a rara avis, in the clachan, than the 
Muscovy duck, and as the incident might have been rendered the 
most amusing in the narrative, if the contrast between the homely 
pastor and the hierarchical dignitary, had been well managed, 
we expected more amusement from this incident than we met with. 
The author has missed the opportunity of the contrast, although 
he has not omitted a portrait of the Dean. 


«There was a vast company of English ladies and gentlemen, 
and his lordship, in a most jocose manner, told them all how he 
had fallen on the midden, and how I had clad him in my clothes, 
and there was » wonder of laughing and diversion; but the most 
particular thing in the company, was a large, round-faced man, with 
a wig, that was a dignitary in some great Episcopalian church in 
London, who was extraordinary condescending towards me, drinking 
wine with me at the table, and saying weighty sentences in a fine 
style of language, about the becoming grace of siaplicity and inno- 
cence of heart, in the clergy of all denominations of Christians, 
which I was pleased to hear; for really he had a proud red counte- 
nance, and I could not have thought he was so mortified to humility 
within, had I not heard with what sincerity he delivered himself, 
and seen how much reverence and attention was paid to him by all 
present, particularly by my lord’s chaplain, who was a pious and 
pleasant young divine, though educated at Oxford for the Episco- 
palian persuasion.” 


The young laird Macadam comes from England, and marries 
Kate Malcolm, and provides for the widow. Miss Betty Wadrife 
brings, from Edinburg, a new fashioned silk mantle, of which she 
refuses the pattern to Lady Macadam, not wishing it, as she says, 
to be “ o’er common;” for which slight her Ladyship takes her re- 
venge, by providing mantles, caricaturing the new fashion, to be 
worn by an ideot woman and her daughter. 


“Qn the Sunday morning after, her ladyship sent for Jenn 
Gaffaw, and her daft daughter Meg, and showed them the mantles, 
and said she would give them half-a-crown if they would go with 
them to the kirk, and take their place in the bench beside the el- 
ders, and, after worship, walk home before Miss Betty Wadrife. 
The two poor natural things were just transported with the sight 
of such bravery, and needed no other bribe; so, over their bitts of 
ragged duds, they put on the pageantry, and walked away to the 
kirk like peacocks, and took their place on the bench, to the great 
diversion of the whole congregation. 

“Thad no suspicion of this, and had prepared an affecting dis- 
course about the horrors of war, in which L touched, with a tender 
hand, on the troubles that threatened families and kindred in 
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America; but ail the time I was preaching, — my best, and ex- 
patiating till the tears came into my eyes, | could not divine what 
was the cause of the inattention of | my people. But the two vain 
haverels were on the bench under me, fee I could not see them; 
where they sat, spreading their feathers and picking their wings, 
stroking down and setting right their finery, with such an air as no 
living soul could see and withstand; while every eye in the 
kirk was now on them, and now at Miss Betty Wadrife, who 
was in a worse situation than if she had been on the stool of repent- 
anc 
Breatly grieved with the little heed that was paid to my dis- 
course, U left the pulpit with a heavy heart; but when I came out 
into the kirk-yard, and saw the two antics inking like ladies, and 
aye keeping 1 in the way before Miss Betty, and looking back and 
around in their pride and admiration, with high heads and a won- 
derful pomp, I was really overcome, and could not keep my gravi- 
ty, but laughed loud out among the graves, and in the face of all 
my people, who, seeing how I was vanquished i in that unguarded 
moment by the enemy, made auniversaland most unreverent breach 
of all decorum, at which Miss Be ‘tty, who had been the cause of 
all, ran into the first open door, and almost fainted away with mor- 
tification.” 


War reaches the bosoms of our annalist’s simple parishioners— 
many fine young men had taken on to be soldiers, and fall in the 
contest; and Charles Malcolm, who had been rated as midshipman, 
meets his fate in Rodney's action with De Grasse. The descrip- 
tion affords another ex xample of the author’s skill in simple pathos. 
After the first burst of village-joy for the victory, it is discovered 
that there has been a letter by the post to the minister. This let- 
ter contains the fatal inte lligence, which, of course, he is request- 
ed tu break to the widow. She, anticipating some disastrous 
news, comes to the manse. 


“ When I saw her [ could not speak, but looked at her in pity, 
and the tear fleeing up into my eyes, she guessed what had hap- 
pened. After giving a deep and sore sigh, she inquired, ‘ How did 
he behave? I hope well, for he was aye a gallant laddie! —and then 
she wept very bitterly. However, growing c: ilmer, I read to her 
the let ter , and when ft had done, she begged me to give it to her to 
keep, saying, ‘It’s all that I have now left of my “pretty boy; but 
it?s mair precious to me than the wealth of the Indies;’ iad she 
bee¢ed me to return thanks to the Lord, for all the comforts and 
manifold mercies with which her lot had been blessed, since the 
hour she put her trust in Him alone, and that was w hen she was 
left a pennyless widow, with her five fatherless bairns. 

“ It was just an edification of the spirit, to see the Christian re- 
signation of this worthy woman. Mrs. Balwhidder was confound- 
e d, and said, there was more sorrow in seeing the deep grief of her 
fortitude, than toneue could tell. 

“ Having taken a glass of wine with her, I walked out to con- 
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duct her to her own house, but in the way we met with a severe 
trial. All the weans were out parading with napkins and kail- 
blades on sticks, rejoicing and triumphing in the glad tidings of 
victory. But when they saw me and Mrs. Malcolm: coming slow- 
ly along, they guessed what had happened, and threw away their 
banners of j joy; and, standing all up in a row, with silence and sad- 
ness, along the kirk-yard wall as we passed, showed an instinct of 
compassion that pe enetrated to my very soul. The poor mother 
burst into fresh affliction, and some of the bairns into an audible 
weeping; and, taking one another by the hand, they followed us to 
her door, like mourners ata funeral, Never was such a sight seen 
in any town before. The neighbours came to look at it, as we 
walked along, and the men turned aside to hide their faces, while 
the mothers pressed their babies fondlier to their bosoms, and water- 
ed their innocent faces with their tears. 

“I prepared a suitable sermon, taking as the words of my text. 
‘Howl ye ships of Tarshish, for your strength is laid waste.’ But 
when I saw around me so many of my people clad in complimen- 
tary mourning for the gallant Charles Malcolm, and that even 
poor daft Jenny Gaffaw, and her daughter, had on an old black 
ribbon; and when I thought of him, the spirited laddie, coming 
home from Jamaica, with his parrot on his shoulder, and his limes 
for me, my heart filled full, and I was obliged to sit down in the 
pulpit and drop a tear. 

« After a pause, and the Lord having vouchsafed to compose me, 
I rose up, and gave out that anthem of triumph, the 124th Psalm; 
the singing of which brought the congregation round to themselves; 
but still I “felt that I could not preach as I had meant to do, there- 
fore 1 only said a few words of prayer, and singing another psalm, 
dismissed the congregation.” 


The settlement in the parish of Mr. Cayenne, an American re- 
fugee, and considerable capitalist, is quite an epoch. He builds 

a cotton mill, and a complete new town to the clachan, which ad- 
dition he calle Cayenneviille, corrupted by the villagersinto Canaille, 
and peoples it with cotton-spinners and tambourers brought all the 
way from Manchester. This altogether changes the industry of 
the country; the females become tambourers; it being made clear 
by Miss Sabrina, that if a woman can make more money by tam- 
bouring than spinning, it is expedient that she should not spin but 
tambour. 

The second Mrs. Balwhidder dies, and, after another “ decent 
interval,” our good friend looks out for, and as rarely fails to hap- 
pen, finds a third Mrs. Balwhidder. The servant lasses were 
again “ off at the nail,” so “I bent my brows, and looked towards 
{rville, which is an abundant trone for widows and other single wo- 
men; and I fixed my purpose on Mrs. Nugent, the relic of a Pro- 
fessor in the University of Glasgow, both hecause she was a well- 
bred woman, without any children to plea about the interest of my 
own two, and likewise because she was held in great estimation by 
all who knew her, as a lady of a Christian principle. ‘a 
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mt In 1803 better principles came round among the weavers. Miss 
ee Baiwhidder is married, with the enormous portion of fifteen hun- 
+4 dred — which is only a part of the savings of the second Mrs. 
i Balwhidder. A volunteer corps is raised in the parish; embroi- 
dered colours are presented by the Miss Mentgomeries; and the 
annalist and Dr. Marigold, the apothecary, are thrown down, by 
reason of not getting fast enough out of the way of a charge of bay- 
onets: they are extricated from a position somewhat resembling 
that of knife and fork, into which their fall had brought them, and 
are found to have sustained no injury. Invasion is expected and 
an alarm spreads that an enemy’s ship is in the frith of Clyde, and 










































Pe that the Greenock sharpshooters are embarked to attack her; and 
ete “our volunteers were just jumping and yowling like chained dogs 
A | to be at her too.” 

WM - 


i But the annalist’s sorest trial, in his old days, is the actual erec- 
P| ae tion and endowment of a seceding meeting-house, which takes 
My away many of his parishioners. His powers begin to fail, and the 
f elders come to the manse in a body, and make offer to him of “a 
helper,”? which the third Mrs. Balwhidder, « who had a very clear 
ai understanding,” prevails upon him to accept. The conclusion, al- 
ae though a little protracted, is very affecting. 


“ My tasks are all near a close; and in writing this final record 
of my ministry, the very sound of my pen admonishes me that my 
life is a burden on the back of flying time, that he will soon be 
obliged to lay down in his great store-house, the grave. Old age 
has, indeed, long warned me to prepare for rest, and the darkened 
windows of my sight show that the night is coming on, while deaf- 

| ness, like a door fast barred, has shut out all the pleasant sounds 
; of this world, and inclosed me, as it were, in a prison, even from 
the voices of my friends. 
“J have lived longer than the common lot of man, and [ have 
bs seen, in my time, many mutations and turnings, and ups and downs, 
notwithstanding the great spread that has been in our national 
prosperity. Ihave beheld them that were flourishing like the green 
bay trees, made desolate, and their branches scattered. But, in 
my own estate, I have had a large and liberal experience of good- 
ness. 
« At the beginning of my ministry I was reviled and rejected, 
fi but my honest endeavours to prove a faithful shepherd, were bless- 
ay ed from on high, and rewarded with the affection of my flock. 
tye Perhaps, in the vanity of doting old age, I thought in this there was 
a merit due to myself, which made the Lord to send the chastise- 
| ment of the Canaille schism among my people, for I was then wroth 
i, without judgment, and by my heat hastened into an open division 
i the flaw that a more considerate manner might have healed. But 
i I confess my fault, and submit my cheek to the smiter; and [ now 
of bi see that the finger of Wisdom was in that probation, and it was far 
oh better that the weavers meddled with the things of God, which they 
ms could not change, than with those of the king, which they could only 
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harm. In that matter, however, I was like our gracious monarch 
in the American war; for though I thereby lost the pastoral alle- 
giance of a portion of my people, in like manner as he did of his 
American subjects; om after the separation, I was enabled so to 
deport myself, that they showed me many voluntary testimonies of 
affectionate respect, and which it would be a vain glory in me to 
rehearse here. One thing I must record, because it is as much to 
their honour as it is to mine. 

« When it was known that I was to preach my last sermon, every 
one of those who had been my hearers, and who had seceded to the 
Canaille meeting, made it a point that day to be in the parish kirk, 
and to stand in the-crowd, that made a lane of reverence for me to 

ass from the kirk door to the back-yett of the Manse. And short- 
if after a deputation of all their brethren, with their minister at 
their head, came to me one morning, and presented to me a server 
of silver, in token, asthey were pleased tosay, of their esteem for my 
blameless life, and the charity that [had practised towards the poor 
of all sects in the neighbourhood; which is set forth in a well-penn- 
ed inscription, written by a weaver lad that works for his daily 
bread. Such a thing would have been a prodigy at the beginning 
of my ministry, but the progress of book learning and education 
has been wonderful since, and with it has come a spirit of greater 
liberality than the world knew before, bringing men of adverse 
principles and doctrines, into a more humane communion with each 
other, showing, that it’s by the mollifying influence of knowledge, 
the time will come to pass, when the tiger of papistry shall lie 
down with the lamb of reformation, and the vultures of prelacy be 
as harmless as the presbyterian doves; when the independent, the 
anabaptist, and every other order and denomination of Christians, 
not forgetting even these poor little wrens of the Lord, the burgh- 
ers, and anti-burghers, who will pick frem the hand of patronage, 
and dread no snare. 

“On the next Sunday, after my farewell discourse, I took the arm 
of Mrs. Balwhidder, and with my cane in my hand, walked to our 
own pew, where I sat some time, but nies 4 to my deafness, not 
being able to hear, I have not since gone back to the church. But 
my people are fond of having their weans still christened by me 
and the young folk, such as are of a serious turn, come to be mar- 
ried at my hands, believing, as they say, that there is something 
good in the blessing of an aged gospel minister. But even this 
remnant of my gown I must lay aside, for Mrs. Balwhidder is now 
and then obliged to stop me in my prayers, as I sometimes wander 
—pronouncing the baptismal blessing upon a bride and bridegroom, 
talking as if they were already parents. Iam thankful, however, 
that [have been spared with a sound mind to write this book to 
the end; but it is my last task, and, indeed, really I have no more 
to say, saving only to wish a blessing on all people from on high, 
where I soon hope to be, and to meet there all the old and long- 


departed sheep of my flock, especially the first and second Mrs. 
Balwhidders, 
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There is no species of merit, in works of genius, more questioned 
by an envious world than that of originality. As invariably as we 
set ourselves to find out, when we see the children of our acquaint- 
ances, whether they resemble father or mother, or both, we are 
tempted when a work, like that before us, comes in our way, to con- 
clude that it must of course be a copy; and we manifest a very 
generous alacrity in assigning it anoriginal. Good sense and fair- 
ness, however, would dictate some pretty obvious prior considera- 
tions. Although it belongs to a genius unquestionably original as 
well as powerful, to discover and first set foot in a new region of 
literature, there may be in that region a great variety of soils to 
cultivate, aud produce to raise; many more than the discoverer can 
himself undertake. Now he is not precluded from the credit of 
originality, who is only beholden to the first adventurer for the 
more general discovery, great as that debt is; but who skilfully ap- 
propriates and turns to account, in the new territory, spots that 
suit himself, and which posssibly not suiting his precurser, might, 
as to all their capabilities, have remained we Seat An imitator, 
however, can only follow his leader closely in the particular walk, 
and is unable to diverge from his footsteps into a path of his own, 
however narrow and short, or to move without betraying the man- 
ner and all the peculiarities of his prototype. The head of a school 
of fictitious composition must have many such humble followers, 
who are all but plagiarists; but his were a narrow school, which 
did not admit of a variety of resembling yet distinguishable excel- 
lence, in authors whose honourable relation to him is more alle- 
giance to a chief, than servitude to an instructor. Allegiance is, 
beyond all doubt, due by the author before us to the great novelist 
of the day. No one who reads this work will doubt, that, if the 
Scots novels had not had a previous existence, we never should 
have seen, “ The Annals of the Parish.”” But of this we feel as 
much assurance, that « The Annals of the Parish” might not, or 
rather would not, have been imagined by the other novelist; and 
that but for this author we should never have seen a composition 
in the precise line which, in them, he has chosen. We are far 
from rating this work near to the pitch of the Scots novels, although 
here and there passages do occur, which affect us, in some degree, 
after the manner of these wonderful productions; yet it is coin of 
greatly inferior denomination—painting of much lower style and 
subject. There are in it, nevertheless, much original conception, 
humour, and pathos; some well-imagined incident, with a distinct 
drawing of character, a good effect of relief and contrast, and an 
occasional vividness of colouring, which set before our eyes the 
minute delineations of Crabbe. 
With the taste of the author we cannot, in candour, say we are 
pleased. He, more than once, descends lower than a description 
of simple rural manners requires, into something like vulgarity. 
But this is more excusable than the symptoms he exhibits of defec- 
uve feeling, in plainer language, coarseness, on some points of vi- 
‘al importance to the colour of his character as an author. There 
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is throughout the work an unhesitating use of Scripture, to aid lu- 
dicrous effect; and a marked sneer at our spiritual teachers, im- 
plied in the quaint names of Heckletext, Keitleword, and the like, 
and in some degree, we are not without our suspicions, in the un- 
necessary simplicity of the reverend annalist’s own character, to 
whom consistent justice has not been done. We strenuously re- 
ject, for example, to his exhibition before the Lord High Commis- 
sioner at Edinburgh. ‘The answer of Cayenne to the two seditious 
weaver lads, who were brought before him as a justice of peace, is 
too shocking to have been imagined or repeated by any one not at 
least careless on the subject which it profanes. We need not 
spare any other author on this ground, after reproaching the un- 
known novelist himself with the like offence. Here there is imi- 
tauon. We do not impute to either author an intentional insult 
to religion; but the practice is a crying nuisance, and although 
meant only to amuse, it drives a mine deep beneath the rock of 
eur faith, compared te which, the direct assaults of its open ene- 
mies are impotent. This is more worth consideration than the 
dealers in the ludicrous have given to it. ~ The ground is perilous 
in the extreme. It may be trodden once, in gaiety of heart—in 
defect of thought, if not of good feeling—but him, who, in these 
times, risks its repetition, we should not hesitate to denounce as 
ene of the most insidious enemies of his country, and his species, 

We have said that Micah Bal whidder is on the whole, although 
an excellent person, somewhat of a caricature. He is greatly more 
a Nathaniel than he is required to have been; and marvels at some 
things, and mistakes the cause of others, in a manner which he 
could not have done, to have passed examination for his orders. 
We grant that much of the humour consists in his perfect simpli- 
eity and literalness; but we cannot admit that he is a just repre- 
sentation of the average, even in his own times, still less now, of 
the Scotish country clergy. The author has had more than one 
original in his eye, although he has followed none na Our 
excellent old friends, Parson Adamsand the Vicar of Wakefield, oc- 
cur to us; we think Micah Baiwhidder something between tliese 
personages, with some points of each, although a general inferiority 
to both. His simplicity, guoad the world, may be accounted for 
in the abstraction of his academical studies and clerical duties;— 
these last he is represented as performing in a manner well wor- 
thy of the example of the most zealous of his brethren; his pulpit 
exertions are sincere, pious, and often han 2 eloquent; and, on 
the whole, he is so estimable a person, that we do not wonder that 
his flock, soon forgot his unpopular settlement; and we are persua- 
ded that they would have made—Thomas ‘{horl and all—a more 
zeilous exertion to have kept him, had they been threatened with 
his removal; than they did to exclude him, before they knew him. 
There are no objects of contemplation, in social life, more affecting, 
no more powerful answer to those who would wound religion by 
reviling its ministers, than the silver hairs of a venerable pastor, 
who has spent a temperate, pious, healthful life, in the affection- 
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ate tending of one flock,—the attachment with which such a shep- 
herd is honoured in bis lifetime,—and, when time severs the hal- 
lowed bond which unites him with his people, the sorrow with 
which his remains are followed to the grave. 





Arr. VIIl.—Letters from an Englishman in the United States. 
LETTER VII. 


(Continued from our last.) 
My Dear Sir, 


Ow the arrival of emigrants in this country, they ought to spend 
as little time as possible in the cities, where living is exorbitantly 
dear. I must, however, be understood to allude to those whuse 
views are agricultural, and whose finances do not admit of unne- 
cessary expenditure. The change from the confined cabin of a 
ship, to the comforts of a good hotel is truly delightful; particu- 
larly to families unaccustomed to long voyages; but I think a week 
or ten days sufficiently ample, in all ordinary cases, for family ar- 
rangements and preparations for future research. In all the sea- 
ports there are persons whose business it is to lie in wait for the 
unwary; and who, under the semblance of pure disinterestedness, 
are not easily detected. ‘These are connected immediately, or 
more remotely, with the sale of lands, and are eager to be intro- 
duced to unsuspecting strangers. ‘They will tell you with seem- 
ing plausibility, that their lauds are the best in the United States, 
no matter where, or how they are situated. Such persons must 
by all means be avoided, for none but fools will purchase lands 
which they have never seen; particularly in a wide and wild coun- 
try like America. Land-jobbing is the order of the day, which will 
not appear surprising when we consider how many millions of 
acres are yet unpeopled and unsubdued. 

But it is time that I should introduce you to the backwoodsmen 
of America, who constitute no inconsiderable part of the popula- 
tion. These people are of an erratic disposition, and are emigrants _ 
from the more settled parts of the different states. The only pa- 
trimony that a backwoodsman would desire, is, an axe and a 
rifle. Thus equipped, turn him into a trackless, and almost inter- 
minable forest, where white man never trod, and where the sound 
of the axe was never heard. Visit him in a few years and you will 
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find him cultivating the soil,—a portion of the gigantic woods will 
have disappeared; the blue smoke will be seen curling above his 
solitary habitation; and, where grew the hardy oak and lofty pine, 
you will behold his favourite maize, and yellow waving wheat. 
Such is the picture presented to the European, when he explores 
the back settlements of this new world. 

No sooner has the backwoodsman made his situation tolerably 
comfortable, than he is ready to dispose of this “ improvement,” as 
it is called, and begin the world anew; and thus, from time to time, 
he seeks a new abode, in situations where the advancing popula- 
tion has not as yet driven the deer and other wild animals from 
their native forests. 

These, then, are the pioneers in the grand march of the Ameri- 
can people. Unable to relish the enjoyments of more polished life, 
they are perfectly satisfied to prepare the path for those who fol- 
low. How different, my dear sir, is this from our old fashioned 
English habits! I have witnessed families of a similar station to 
those of whom I am writing, who on being obliged to quit the small 
tenements which they and their fathers had occupied, were over- 
whelmed with the most poignant distress, as if the closest bonds 
of affection were about to be severed for ever, and there is some- 
thing peculiarly affecting in such a scene, which displays the kind- 
er charities and sweeter affections of our nature, in the humble, 
and I may say the ruder classes of society, where we would not 
expect to find them. There is in the American settler a careless- 
ness about his farm, which appears to pervade his whole character. 
He seems to possess no local partialities. It is perfectly indiffer- 
ent to him what place he resides in; or if any bias displays itself, 
it is generally in favour of remote and inconvenient situations. I 
confine these opinions of character particularly to that class of set- 
tlers known in the United States by the name of backwoodsmen, 
who are the precursors of settlement; and who, provided they have 
a rifle and an axe, can find a home in any part of the forest. 
There are, to be sure, different classes even of these woodsmen, 
and the thorough bred hunter is more frequently found among the 
emigrants from the southern than the northern states; in the latter 
of which, children are in general brought up in better and more or- 
derly habits. In the southern states, the system of slavery has a 
bad effect upon the habits of the lower erders of the white people, 
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as I have already observed. The progress of settlement is west- 
ward; and hence you find the new lands in New York and Penn- 
sylvania, settling principally with emigrants from New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut; the emigrants from 
New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland, go to Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri; while those from Virginia and the 
Carolinas go to Missouri, Alabama, Louisiana, and the Floridas. 

When an Englishman first arrives in this country, although he 
may have occasionally been accustomed to cut down timber and 
hedge rows, he knows nothing of the woodsman’s art; but he may 
acquire it from observation and practice. I observed one day, a 
young Englishman use an axe by way of experiment, and the by- 
standers, desirous of flattering him, told him that he chopped like 
a yankee; which they considered as the highest compliment. The 
act of hewing down the timber is called slashing; cutting the trees, 
when down, into shorter pieces, is called chopping; so that in 
clearing \and, the timber is first slashed, next chopped, and then 
logged or brought together in heaps, in order to be burned. 
Clearing is the most expensive operation attached to the improve- 
ment of new lands; but as soon as the timber is burned off, the 
ground is ready to receive the grain, or whatever the farmer may 
wish to entrust to its bosom, without the additional trouble of 
ploughing;—harrowing, of course, is necessary. 

A: volume intitled «Letters from the British Settlement, Sus- 
quehanna county, Pennsylvania, by C. B. Johnson, M. D.” was 
published in England two years ago;+ but from reasons which I 
cannot conjecture, its general circulation has been unequal to its 
merits. Dr. Johnson is an Englishman; ani, like his countryman 
Mr. Birkbeck, too much an enthusiast. But his statements are 
more defined; and the district from which he writes, is more 
adapted to the taste of English farmers, than the much talked of 
Western countries. 

In a future communication I will give you some accounts of this 
* British Settlement,” for I think it well deserving the attention 
of families emigrating to the United States. 





* In Pennsylvania and Ohio, trees are simply girdled; in a few years 


they fall of themselves, when they are brought together in piles and burn- 
ed. Eb. P. F. 


+ First printed in Philadelphia, at the Port Folio office. Ep. P. F. 
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LETTER VIII. 


My Dear Sir, 


Ir has been the fashion of Englishmen, who have visited this 
country, if qualified to write a legible hand, to publish their “« Tra- 
vels,” for the edification or amusement of their untravelled friends, 
Many of these travellers, who, by the way, have never been five 
miles from the sea-port in which they landed, have conceived, that 
nothing which they could invent would be so eagerly swallowed, 
as the vilification and abuse of the American people. It is sur- 
prising that honest John Bull should suffer himself to be gulled by 
those unworthy specimens of the British character. 

Such a line of conduct has had its effects on this side of the At- 
lantic; and has gone far towards a complete annihilation of the 
sympathies felt for the mother country. Every future sojourner 
here, for a considerable time at least, must feel the bad effects of 
such unwarrantable misrepresentations; for it has rendered the 
deportment of Americans towards strangers less generous and 
open than it would have been, provided a proper respect had been 
paid to truth. English laws have established the rule, that every 
man must be supposed honest, till he has been proved a rogue; but 
here it has been found expedient to reverse the rule, by supposing 
all Englishmen knaves, till they have been proved honest. 

When an Englishman writes respecting America, he must find 
much difficulty in describing it so as to be well understood. This 
arises from the variety of taste—a country which is charming to 
one person, will disgust another. Your picturesque tourist has an 
easy task, when he knows that all the diversity among his readers, 
is that 


“¢ One pursues 
The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild,” 


While 
** Another sighs for harmony and grace 
And gentlest beauty,”"— 


but a book for farmers and mechanics to comprehend, is a very 
different affair. Most of these people are wedded to old habits, 
and it is almost impossible with many, however glaringly wrong 
they may be, to alter or correct them. Persons who come to this 
country, either as farmers or mechanics, should endeavour to ac- 
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commodate themselves to the place; and it must be confessed that 
I have seen many bad specimens of my countrymen. This kind of 
people are the most likely to get dissatisfied with any place where 
they may be, since good conduct is necessary for their welfare in 
every situation. The extreme ignorance of others is very amusing. 
I have been shown an extract of a letter, or letters of a person of 
the name of Howit, who says his brother preferred an English 
workhouse to any place he saw in America; and speaking of the 
British settlement, in Susquehanna county, he says, that for scores 
of miles, scarcely a blade of vegetation could be seen; and that 
nothing was visible but huge, ponderous, splintering stones, lying 
in one wide melancholy prospect, as if showered upon it by some 
inexhaustible volcano, He represents the inhabitants of this ter- 
rible place, as living on wild cats, raccoons, and squirrels. Now 
one would suppose, that on this subject no difference-of opinion 
could exist; and yet although I have been a considerable time in 
the British settlement, and over all parts of it, I have seen none 
of those ponderous rocks and stones, which Howit has so lavishly 
showered upon it; nor have I ever seen or heard of a single wild 
cat; but I have heard of one raccoon that was killed in this deso- 
late part of the country!—It is really difficult to account for the 
strange misrepresentations so frequently made of this country, by 
some of our countrymen who have been here. When I read the 
above mentioned statement, I supposed the person who wrote it 
had never been in the settlement; but on making inquiry, I was 
told that a person who was believed to be the writer alluded to, in 
company with another who carried a gun, came into the settlement 
about two years ago, and that he amused some English settlers, by 
the singular questions which he asked, among which were, whether 
the grass raised in this country would feed cattle? How came the 
stumps in the fields? &c. &c. and that, taking offence at the risibi- 
lity which his inquiries occasioned among his own countrymen, he 
set off some time in the night without the family of the house be- 
ing informed of his departure. This person is too insignificant to. 
have his falsehoods noticed; but there are many others of more 
consequence, who have committed the overflowings of an ill-tem-. 
per to paper, and repaid American hospitality with contumely and 
abuse. Writers of this description, destroy the harmony of a kin- 
dred people, and excite a spirit which is at least as injurious to 
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Great Britain as to America. But I have the pleasure to think, 
that we shall see much hereafter in the tone of a late number of 
the Edinburgh Review. Indeed, I saw a few days ago, a letter 
dated in October last, from Isaac Weld, who was the writer, some 
years since, of “Travels in America,” in which letter he makes 
many apologies for the language used in his “ Travels,” which he 
attributes to youth and want of proper temper and information. 
In this letter he says, “ it appears to me, as if those genuine feel- 
ings were reviving, which the rancour of civil war had interrupt- 
ed, and that England might now be proud of her offspring, as 
America might glory in her parent. I wish well to America with 
all my heart and soul; and to the great political experiment car- 
rying on in her realm. What a bright contrast is there between 
the United States, and the countries on the continent, which I 
have lately visited, where despotic and absolute sway has been 
the order of the day! America need not be impatient; if she is pru- 
dent, her power and strength will be more than great; and wisely 
and justly directed, will influence the destinies of the old hemis- 
phere, during generations which have yet to play their part in this 
bustling world.” 


This is like 
‘* Pytholeon libelled you; but here’s a letter 


Informs you, sir, twas when he knew no better.” 

Each country has its peculiarity; and I do not recollect ever 
hearing of one remarkable for being remarkable for nothing at —II. 
Though the Americans have coined a few new words, and neglect 
the authorities of Johnson and Walker in a few others; yet through 
all this amazing extent of territory, there is to be found but one 
dialect. 

I was much amused with that part of one of your letters, in 
which you so anxiously inquire after my safety from wolves, bears 
and rattle snakes. I am extremely obliged to you for the kind 
solicitude you are pleased to express; but I assure you, who, like 
many more of our countrymen, are annoyed with apprehensions of 
dangers which never existéd, that I have yet escaped. The most 
dreadful of this mortal trio, will not attack a person, unless driven 
to it in self defence. Besides, they are comparatively scarce, for 
as man advances, they fall back inte the more remote forests, and 
are but rarely seen. 
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Mr. Shultze and another gentleman, who were lately travelling 
in the western part of New York state, relate the following story: 
“We stopped,” say they, “the same evening, at a settlement a 
little above Wood creek, in order to obtain a fresh supply of milk 
for our coffee and chocolate. The sun had just set as we were as- 
cending the bank, when we heard the cries of a hog in distress; 
and upon approaching the house, we found it occasioned by a bear, 
that had come upon the same errand with ourselves, namely, to get 
something to eat; but as he found no one with whom to make a 
bargain, he very deliberately seized a small hog’ of about three 
hundred pounds weight, and marched off into the woods. By the 
time we came to the house, we discovered an old woman, with a 
long-handied-frying-pan in one hand, and a ladle in the other, run- 
ning after the robber; but she soon returned, and informed us that 
‘this was the second time the darnation devil had visited them 
within a week.’ ” 

The bear is easily tamed when caught young, and is really a fine 
playful fellow. We have here two kinds of foxes, the red and the 
gray. The red fox is said to have been imported from Europe, 
but I think it improbable, for neither in shape nor colour do the 
foxes of the two countries agree. Reyuard is not very trouble- 
some, for though he is sometimes heard at night barking in the 
woods, his yisrts to the farm yard are by no means frequent; and 
when he treats himself to a goose, it is sheer necessity which com- 
pels him; whereas English foxes often destroy the whole hen-roost, 
without bearing off a single prize, as if they delighted in bloodshed 
and cruelty. 

Buffaloes and elks are found in many parts of the Western 
states; the former are exceedingly numerous. The various nations, 
or tribes of Indians, subsist principally on the flesh of those ani- 
mals and that of the wild deer. As the country becomes settled, 
they retreat to the wild and uninhabited wildernesses; except the 
deer, which are found near the abode of man, so long as any ex- 
tent of woodland remains. The chief amusement of the back- 
woodsman is deer-hunting, or rather shooting, for his rifle is his 
sole dependence. Wagon loads of venison are sent to the cities 
in winter, where it seldom sells for more than from four to six. 
pence per pound. In the country, the common price is from a 
penny to two-pence! ‘his country cannot boast of a great variety 
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But the most charming scenes of all are those which depict the 
secret workings of the minds of Minna and Brenda, whose fulness 
of sisterly confidence a not their sisterly affection) has 
been shaken in consequence of the secret attachments that have 
gradually attained such strength in either bosom, as neither can 
exert courage enough to reveal to the other. The sadness inspired 
into their innocent breasts by the sense of something like es‘range- 
ment, gives rise to a variety of the most pathetic incidents, and 
dialogues. But we cannot quote ali the book. We shall, however, 
extract one scene, because it tells more strongly than any other 
single one upon the fable of the romance. 

“That night, the mutual sorrow of Minna and Brenda, if it could not 
wholly remove the reserve which had estranged the sisters from each other, 
at least melted all its frozen and unkindly symptoms. They wept in each 
other’s arms; and though neither spoke, yet each became dearer to the 
other; because they felt that the grief which called forth these drops hada 
source common to them both. 

** It is probable, that though Brenda’s tears were most abundant, the 
grief of Minna was most deeply seated; for long after the younger had sob- 
bed herself asleep, like a child, upon her sister’s bosom, Minna lay awake, 
watching the dubious twilight, while tear after tear slowly gathered in her 
eye, and found a current down her cheek, as soon as it became too heavy 
to be supported by her long black silken eye-lashes. As she lay bewil- 
dered among the sorrowful thoughts which supplied these tears, she was 
surprised to distinguish, beneath the window, the sounds of music At first 
she supposed it was some freak of Claud Halcro, whose fantastic humour 
sometimes indulged itself in such serenades. But it was not the gue of the 
old minstrel, but the guitar which she heard; an instrument which none in 
the island knew how to touch except Cleveland, who had learned, in his 
intercourse with the South American Spaniards, to play onit with superior 
execution. Perhaps it wasin these climates alsothat he had learned the 
song, which, though he now sung it under the window of a maiden of Thule, 
had certainly never been composed for the native of a climate so norther- 
ly and so severe, since it spoke of productions of the earth and skies which 
are there unknown. 


1 


“‘ Love wakes and weeps, 
While Beauty sleeps! 

O for music’s softest numbers, 
To prompt a thems, 
For Beauty’s dream, 

Soft as the pillow of her slumbers. 


2 


‘“‘ Through groves of palm 
Sigh gales of balm, 
Fire-flies on the air are wheeling: 
While through the gloom 
Comes soft perfume, 
The distant beds of flowers revealing. 
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3 


“‘O wake and live, 
No dream can give 
A shadow’d bliss, the real-excelling: 
No longer sleep, 
From lattice peep, 
And list the tale that love is telling.” 


«* The voice of Cleveland was deep, rich, and manly. and accorded weil 
with the Spanish air, to which the words, probably a translation from the 
same language, had been adapted. His invocation would not probably 
have been fruitless, could Minna have arisen without awakening her sis- 
ter. But that was impossible; for Brenda, who as we already mentioned, 
had wept bitterly before she had sunk into repose, now lay with her face 
on her sister’s neck, and one arm stretched around her, in the attitude of 
a child which has cried itself asleep in the arms of her nurse. It was im- 
possible for Minna to extricate herself from her grasp without awaking 
her; and she could not, therefore, execute her hasty purpose, of donning 
her gown, and hastening to the window to speak with Cleveland, who, she 
had no doubt, had resorted to this contrivance, to procure an interview. 
The restraint was sufficiently provoking, for it was more than probable 
that her lover came to take his last farewell; but that Brenda, inimical as 
she seemed to be of late towards Cleveland, should awake and witness it, 
was a thought not to be endured. 

There was a short pause in which Minna endeavoured more than once, 
with as much gentleness as possible, to unclasp Brenda’s arm from her 
neck: but whenever she attempted it the slumberer muttered some little 
pettish sound, like a child disturbed in its sleep, which sufficiently showed 
that perseverance in the attempt would awaken her fully. 

To her great vexation, therefore, Minna was compelled to remain stil} 
and silent; when her lover, as if determined upon gaining her ear by mu- 
sic of another strain, sung the following fragment of a sea-ditty.” 


‘‘ Farewell! Farewell! the voice you hear 
Has left its last soft tone with you,— 

Its next must join the seaward cheer, 
And shout among the shouting crew. 


‘© The accents which I scarce could form 
Beneath your frown’s controlling cheek, 
Must give the word above the storm, 
T’o cut the mast and clear the wreck. 


‘« The timid eye I dared not raise,— 
The hand, that shook when press’d to thine—— 
Musi point the guns upon the chase,— 
. Must bid the deadly eutlass shine. 


‘* To all I love, or nope, or fear,— 
Honour, or own a long adieu! 

To all that life has soft and dear, 
Farewell! save memory of you!” 


He was again silent; and again she, to whom the serenade was address- 
ed, strove in vain to arise without rousing her sister. It was impossible: 
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and she had nothing before her but the unhappy thought that Cleveland 
was taking leave in bis desolation, without a single glance, or a single 
word. He, too, whose temper was so fiery, yet who subjected his violent 
mood with such sedulous attention to her will,—could she but have stolen 
a moment but to say adieu—to caution him against new quarrels with Mer- 
toun—to implore him to detach himself from such comrades as he had de- 
scribed,—could she but have done this, who could say what effect such 
parting admonitions might have had upon his character—nay, upon the fu- 
ture events of his life? 

Tantalized by such thoughts, Minna was about to make another and de- 
cisive effort, when she heard voices beneath the window, and thought she 
could distinguish that they were those of Cleveland and Mertoun, speak- 
ing in a sharp tone, which, at the same time, seemed cautiously suppress- 
ed, as if the speakers feared being overheard. Alarm now mingled with 
her former desire to rise from bed, and she accomplished at once the pur- 
pose which she had so often attempted in vain. Brenda’s arm was un- 
loosed from her sister’s neck, without the sleeper receiving more alarm 
than provoked two orthree unintelligible murmurs: while, with equal speed 
and silence, Minna put on some part of her dress, with the intention to 
steal to the window. But, ere she could-accomplish this, the sound of the 
voices without was exchanged for that of blows and struggling, which ter- 
minated suddenly by a deep groan. 

‘* Terrified at this last signal of mischief, Minna sprung to the window, 
and endeavoured to open it, for the persons were so close under the walls 
of the house that she could not see them, save by putting her head out of 
the casement. The iron hasp was stiff and rusted, and, as generally hap- 
pens, the haste with which she laboured to undo it, ouly rendered the task 
more difficult. Whenit was accomplished, and Minna had eagerly thrust 
her body half out at the casement, those who had created the sounds which 
alarmed her were become invisible, excepting that she saw a shadow cross 
the moonlight, the substance of which must have been in the act of turn- 
ing a corner, which concealed it from her sight. The shadow moved slow- 
ly, and seemed that of a man who supported another upon his shoulders; an 
indication which put the climax to Minna’s agony of mind. The window 
was not above eight feet from the ground, and she hesitated not to throw 
herself from it hastily, and to pursue the object which had excited her ter- 
ror. 

But when she came to the corner of the buildings from which the sha- 
dow seemed to have been projected, she discovered nothing which could 
point out the way that the figure had gone; and, after a moment’s consi- 
deration, became sensible that all attempts at pursuit would be alike wild 
and fruitless. Besides all the projections and recesses of the many-angled 
mansion, and its numerous offices—besides the various cellars, store- 
houses, stables, and so forth, which defied her solitary search, there was a 
range of low rocks, stretching down to the little he ven, and which were, in 
fact, a continuation of the ridge which formed its pier. ‘These rocks had 
many indentures, hollows, and caverns, into any one of which the figure 
to which tne shadow belonged might have retired with his fatal burden; 
for fatal, she feared, it was most likely to prove. 

‘** A moment’s reflection, ag we have said, convinced Minna of the folly 
of further pursuit; her next thought was to alarm the family; but what tale 
had she to tell, and of whom was that tale to be told?—on the other hand, 
the wounded man—if indeed he was wounded—alas, if indeed he were 
not mortally wounded,—might not be past the reach of assistance; and, 
with this idea, she was about to raise her voice, when she was interrupted 
by that ef Claud Halcro, who was returning apparently from the haven, 
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and singing, in his manner, a scrap of an old Norse ditty, which might run 
thus in English,— 


‘¢ And you shall deal the funeral dole; 
Ay, deal it, mother mine, 

To weary body, and to heavy soul, 
The white bread and the wine. 


* **k * * * * * * 


The singular adaptation of these rhymes to the situation in which she found 
herself, seemed to Minna like a warning from heaven. We are speaking 
of a land of omens and superstitions, end perhaps will scarce be under- 
stood by those whose limited imagination cannot conceive how strongly 
these operate upon the human mind during a certain progress of socie- 
ty. A line of Virgil, turned up casually, was received in the seventeenth 
century, and in the court of England, as an intimation of future events; 
and no wonder that a maiden of the distant and wild isles of Zetland should 
have considered, as an injunction from Heaven, verses which happened to 
convey a sense analogous to her present situation. 

**] will be silent,” she muttered,—* I will seal my lips-- 


The body to its place, and the soul to Heaven’s grace, 
And the rest in God’s own time.” 


‘¢ Who speaks there?”’ said Claud Halcro, in some alarm; for he had not, 
in his travels in foreign parts, been able by any means to rid himself of his 
native superstitions. In the condition to which fear and horror had re- 
duced her, Minna was at first unable to reply; and Halcro, fixing his eyes 
upon the female white figure, which he saw indistinctly, for she stood in 
the shadow of the house, and the morning was thick and misty, began to 
conjure her in an ancient rhyme which occurred to him as suited for the 
occasion, and which had in its gibberish a wild and unearthly sound, which 
may be lost in the ¢nsuing translation: — 


‘Saint Magnus control thee, that martyr of treason; 

Saint Roman rebuke thee, with rhyme and with reason. 
By the mass of Saint Martin, the might of Saint Mary, 

Be thou gone, or thy weird shall be worse if thou tarry! Nc. 


“It is I, Halcro,” muttered Minna, in a tone so thin and low, that it 
might have passed for the faint reply of the conjured phantom. 

‘* You'—you!”’ said Halcro, his tone of alarm changing to one of extreme 
surprise; ‘* by this moonlight, which is waning, and so itis! —Who could 
have thought to find you, my most lovely Night, wandering abroad in your 
own element!—But you saw them, I reckon, as well as I-—bold enough in 
you to follow them, though.” 

“Saw whom?—follow whom?” said Minna, hoping to gain some informa- 
tion on the subject of her fears and her anxiety. 

‘* The corpse-lights which danced at the haven,” replied Halcro; *‘ they 
bode no good, I promise you—you wot well what the old rhyme says— 


Where corpse-light 

Dances bright, 

Be it by day or night, 

Be it by light or dark, 

There shall corpse lie stiff and stark. 
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| went half as far as the haven to look after them, but they had vanished. 
I think I saw a boat put off, however,--some one bound for the haaf, I 
suppose.—I would we had good news of this fishing—-there was Norna 
left us in anger, and then these corpse-lights!—W ell, God help the while. 
I am an old man, and can but wish that all were well over.—But how now, 
my pretty Minna? tears in your eyes!—And now that I see you in the fair 
moonlight, barefooted too, by Saint Magnus!—Were there no stockings 
of Zetland wool, soft enough for these pretty feet and ancles, that glance 
so white in the moon-beam?——What, silent!-—-angry, perhaps,” he added, 
in a more serious tone, “* at my nonsense. For shame, silly maiden!~— 
Remember I am old enough to be your father, and have always loved you 
as my child.” 





* * * * * > * 


They separated, and Minna’s limbs conveyed her with difficulty, through 
several devious passages, to her own chamber, where she stretched her- 
self cautiously beside her still sleeping sister, with a mind harassed with 
the most agonizing apprehensions. That she had heard Cleveland, she 
was positive~—the tenor of the songs left her no doubt on that subject. If 
not equally certain that she had heard young Mertoun’s voice in hot quar- 
rel with her lover, the impression to that effect was strong on her mind. 
The groan, with which the struggle seemed to terminate—-the fearful in- 
dication from which it seemed that the conqueror had borne off the life- 
less body of his victim—all tended to prove that some fatal event had con- 
cluded the contest. And which of the unhappy men had fallen?-—-which 
had met a bloody death?—-which had achieved a fatal and a bloody victory? 
These were questions to which the small still voice of interior conviction 
answered, that her lover Cleveland, from character, temper, and habit, 
was most likely to have been the survivor of the fray. She received from 
the reflection an involuntary consoiation, which she almost detested herself 
for admitting, when she recollected that it was at once darkened with her 
lover’s guilt, and embittered with the destruction of Brenda’s happiness for 
ever.” 


Cleveland and Mertoun now both disappear from the scene, and 
it is long before either Minna or Brenda gain any intelligence of 
the fate of their lovers. The truth, however, is very shortly, that 
Mertoun encountering Cleveland while he is endeavouring to gain 
Minna’s ear, they of course quarrel, and Cleveland stabs Mertoun 
with his poniard. He then takes his departure for Orkney, where 
he had heard his consort, the ship of Goffe, had been seen in safe- 
ty. Mordaunt’s wound it seems was not deadly. He is taken 
care of by old Norna, who conceals and nurses him in a retirement 
of her own choosing, during the long period of his illness and con- 
valescence. 

In the meantime, anxiety, sorrow, and concealed affection, make 
their prey of Minna, whose health, yielding under the pressure of 
mental evils, fails in such a manner as to inspire all her wey | 
with the keenest alarm. The wise people of Burgh-Westra all 
recommend a visit to the Rheimkennar, Norna; and Magnus, who 
is not without some belief in the supernatural powers of his unhap- 
py kinswoman, at length complies with what he hears all advise 
him to. He, and his daughters, therefore, undertake a journey to 
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the solitary retreat of Norna, where a new series of highly colour- 
ed scenes occur, and where, above all, the author makes the most 
lavish use of his unrivalled powers of describing external nature. 
After a variety of strange ceremonies, incantations, and spells, 
Norna utters such rhymes concerning the cause of the visit, and 
the fortunes of poor Minna, as to have the effect, in a very consi- 
derable degree, of restoring her mental quiet. She concludes with 
commanding Magnus on no account to omit attending, with his 
two daughters, the approaching great annual fair of the Orkney’s 
to be held a few days after at Kirkwall. Obedience is promised; 
for a time we lose sight of the Udaller and his houseliid and the 
scene shifts to Kirkwall, beneath the shadow of whose ancient 
cathedral all manner of gay preparations for the near festival and 
fair of St. Magnus are already going forwards. 

Here Cleveland once more meets us. We find him strollin 
alone in a very dejected mood beneath the pillars of the half ruin- 
ed cathedral of Kirkwall. The ship of Goffe is lying off the town, 
and the pirate crew revelling among the citizens. ‘The situation 
of Cleveland is, at this moment, one of great anxiety. First of all, 
the rude and drunken pirate, old Goffe, and he, are by no means 
kindred spirits, and Goffe is very jealous of a considerable part of 
his own crew, who he fears, may prefer being under the command 
of Cleveland, and expel himself from the chief sway of the ship— 
for which, in fact, his brutal habits render him very ill adapted. 
Secondly, Cleveland is anxious to recover his own property from 
the ship, and, if possible, bid adieu forever to the companions and 
the dangers of a mode of life which his renewed intercourse with 
virtuous and happy society has taught him pay | to abhor. 
Thirdly, and lastly, he fears it will not be possible for him, under 
any circumstances, to obtain the consent of the proud Udaller, to 
his union with Minna, should his true situation and history become 
known; and between all these anxieties, his elastic spirit has un- 
dergone no trifling change of sobriety. The eee of the pi- 
rates on the canvas gives new animation to the fancy of the ar- 
tist, and new delight. Nothing can be better than these sea charac- 
ters. They have all the poetical colouring which the author of 
Waverley knows how to bestow on the creatures of his imagina- 
tion; and at the same time, they have, in our opinion, truth and re- 
ality not inferior to any thing that is to be found in Roderick Ran- 
dom itself. Of the sea dialact we profess to be no judges; but so 
far as we can judge, it isas good as possible, as rich, as easy, and as 
unaffected as if Smollet had written the scenes which it enli- 
vens. 

A sudden and unexpected incident throws back the reluctant 
Cleveland into the company of his old associates. He is loi- 
tering about the cathedral with one of his old cronies, an ex-play- 
er who had left Drury Lane for scenes of real tragedy, and who 
was known among the pirate crew, both by his own proper name 
of Jack Bunce, and by his histrionic title of Frederick Altamont. 
Their notice is attracted to one of the rising booths of the fair, in 
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front of which the pedlar, Bryce Snaelsfoot, is already unfolding 
and arranging his marketable wares. Among these Cleveland re- 
cognizes, much to his surprise, several articles which he knew had 
been left by himself locked up in his chest at the place where he 
landed after his shipwreck. He challenges the pedlar, who hav- 
ing by this time ascertained pretty accurately the true character and 
situation of the gay Captain Cleveland, thinks it likely his own 
rape may be about as good as the other’s, and is, at all events, re- 
solved not to give up his prize without a proper struggle in defence 
of it. Here follows part of the scene: 


‘‘Ou dear, Captain,” said the conscientious pedlar, ‘“‘ what wad ye hae 
had twa poor folk to do? There was yoursell gane that aught the things, 
and Master Mordaunt was gane that had them in keeping, and the things 
were but damply put up, where they were rotting with moth and mould, 
ON ewew”” 

‘*¢ And so this old thief sold them, and you bought them, I suppose, just 
to keep them from spoiling,” said Cleveland. 

‘‘ Well then,” said the merchant, “‘ 1’m thinking, noble Captain, that 
wad be just the gate of it.”’ 

** Well then, hark ye, you impudent scoundrel,” said the Captain. ‘I 
do not wish to dirty my fingers with you, or to make any disturbance in this 
place——”’ 

** Good reason for that, Captain—aha!”’ said the Jagger slily. 

‘‘] will break your bones if you speak another word,” replied Cleveland. 
Take notice—I offer you fair terms—give me back the black leathern 
pocket-book with the lock upon it, and the purse with the doubloons, with 
some few of the clothes I want, and keep the rest in the devil’s name.” 

‘“¢ Doubloons!!”"—exclaimed the Jagger, with an exaltation of voice in- 
tended to indicate the utmost extremity of surprise,—‘* What do I ken of 
doubloons! my dealing was for doublets, and not for doubloons—If there 
were doubloons in the kist, doubtless, Swertha will have them in safe keep- 
ing for your honour—the damp wouldna harm the gold, ye ken.” 

** Give me back my pocket-book and my goods, you rascally thie‘,” said 
Cleveland, ‘‘ or without a word more I will beat your brains out!” 

The wily Jagger casting eye round him, saw that succour was near, in 
the shape of a party of officers, six in number; for several rencontres with 
the crew of the pirate had taught the magistrates of Kirkwall to strengthen 
their police parties when these strangers were in question. 

* Ye had better keep the thief to suit yoursell, honoured Captain,” said 
the Jagger, emboldened by the approach of the civil power; for wha kens 
how a’ these fine goods and bonny-dies were come by?” 

This was uttered with such provoking slyness of look and tone, that 
Cleveland made no further delay, but, seizing upon the Jagger by the col- 
lar, dragged him over his temporary counter which was, with all the goods 
displayed thereon, overset in the scuffle; and holding him with one hand, 
inflicted on him with the other a severe beating with his cane. All this 
was done so suddenly and with such energy, that Bryce Snaelsfoot, though 
rather a stout man, was totally surprised by the vivacity of the attack, and 
made scarce any other effort at extricating himself than by roaring for as- 
sistance like a bull-calf. The “loitering aid” being at length come up, the 
officers made an effort to seize on Cleveland, and by their united exertions 
succeeded in compelling him to quit hold of the pedlar, in order to defend 
himself from their assault. This he did with infinite strength, resolution, 
and dexterity, being at the same time well seconded by his friend Jack 
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Bunce, who had seen with infinite glee the drubbing sustained by the ped- 
lar, and now combatted tightly to save his companion from the consequen- 
ces. But as there had been for some time a growing feud between the 
town’s people and the crew of the Rover, the former, provoked by the in- 
solent deportment of the seamen, had resolved to stand by each other, and 
to aid the civil power upon such occasions of riot as should occur in future; 
and so many assistants came up to the rescue of the constables, that Cleve- 
land, after fighting most manfully, was at length brought to the ground and 
made prisouer. His more fortunate companion bad escaped by speed of 
foot, so soon as he saw that the day must needs be determined against them. 

The proud heart of Cleveland, which, even in its perversion, had in its 
feelings something of original nobleness, w-s like to burst, when he felt 
himself borne down in this unworthy brawl—dragged into the town as a 
prisoner, and hurried through the streets towards the Council-house, where 
the magistrates of the burgh were then seated in council. The probability 
of imprisonment, with all its consequences, rushed also upon his mind, and 
he cursed au hundred times the folly which had not rather submitted to the 
pediar’s Enavery, than involved him in so perilous an embarrassment. 

But just as they approached the door of the Counci!-house, which is situ- 
ated in the middle of the little town, the face of matters was suddenly 
changed by a new and unexpected incident. 

Bunce, who had designed by his precipitate retreat to serve as well his 
friend as himself, had hied bim to the haven, where the boat of the Rover 
was then lying, and called the coxswain and boat’s crew to the assistance 
of Cleveland. They now appeared on the scene, fierce desperadoes, as 
became their calling, with features bronzed by the tropical sun under which 
they had pursued it. They rushed at once amongst the crowd, laying about 
them with their stretchers, and, forcing their way up to Cleveland, speedi- 
ly delivered him from the hands of the officers, who were totally unprepar 
ed to resist an attack so furious and so sudden, and carried him off in tri- 
umph towards the quay, two or three of their number facing about from 
time to time to keep back the crowd, whose efforts to recover the prisoner 
were the less violent, that most of the seamen were armed with pistols and 
cutlasses, as wéll as with the less lethal weapons which alone they had as 
yet made use of, 

They gained their boat in safety, and jumped into it, carrying along with 
them Cleveland, to whom circumstances seemed to offer no other refuge, 
and pushed off for their vessel, singing in chorus to their oars an old ditty, 
of which the natives of Kirkwall could only hear the first stanza: 


*¢ Thus said the Rover 
To his gallant crew, 

* Up with the black flag, 
Down with the blue!— 

Fire on the main-top, 
Fire on the bow, 

Fire on the gun-deck, 
Fire down below.’ ” 


The wild chorus of their voices was heard long after the words ceased 


to be intelligible.—And thus was the pirate Cleveland again thrown almost - 


involuntarily amongst those desperate associates, from whom he had so 
often resolved to detach himself. 


The return of Cleveland gives rise to a fierce quarrel among 
the pirate crew, part of whom are entirely the creatures of Goffe— 
while the younger and more gallant spirits side with Cleveland, 
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and endeavour to procure for him, what he himself by no means 
covets, the command of the ship. After a great many squabbles, 
which are described with uncommon liveliness, the faction of 
Goffe become alarmed for their own safety, in consequence of the 
continual drunkenness of their old favourite, who delays from ay 
to day getting on board the necessary provisions, without whic 
they cannot leave Orkney, and otherwise betrays gross incapacity; 
and the result is, that all combine in forcing the temporary eleva- 
tion of Cleveland to the captaincy of the vessel. He, being in- 
formed that a royal frigate has been seen off the coast of Caith- 
ness, is sensible that no further delay must take place, and does 
not hesitate to go on shore at the head of a resolute band, for the 
purpose of compelling the magistrates of Kirkwall, to grant the 
needful supplies. With great art he at last half terrifies, half per- 
suades them to accede ke proposal, and a paction is made that 
biscuit, fish, &c. shall be given in secret, if the ship be removed to 
another part of the coast, so as to prevent the character of the ma- 
gistracy from being stained by any suspicion of having assisted a 
piratical crew in their necessities. Nothing can be better than the 
scene between Cleveland and the Provost. Cleveland agrees in 
the end to remain as a hostage in the hands of the baillies till the 
bargain be fulfilled on both sides, while they promise to send one 
of their own number as an hostage in his place on board the vessel. 
But while Cleveland is kept safe among the towns-people, the per- 
son to be conveyed on board contrives to makes his escape, in con- 
sequence of which the crew seize upon the first vessel they find 
entering the harbour; and in this, it so happens, are Magnus Troil 
and his fair daughters, who had sailed from Zetland, according to 
Norna’s command, for the purpose of being present at the fair of 
Kirkwall. 

The old Udaller and his daughters are treated with considera- 
ble politeness by Jack Bunce, who commands in the absence of 
Cleveland and inebriety of Goffe. Jack has discovered the secret 
of Cleveland’s attachment, and it is his respect for him, that chief- 
ly induces him to foliow this anti-piratical line of conduct, more 
particularly in regard to the ladies. Aftera little time he has the 
daughters conveyed on shore, retaining Magnus alone in pledge 
of his Captain’s personal safety; and he expects with much reason 
that Cleveland’s escape may be favoured by the intercession of 
Minna and Brenda. 

And without question, the Baillies would have done whatever 
was requisite to secure the safety of Magnus Troi!, but unfortu- 
nately for Cleveland, the near approach of the king’s ship above 
alluded to was now so well known, that these municipal worthies 
could not help fearing the consequences of doing any thing that 
might be interpreted into an improper familiarity with the enemies 
of the public peace of the seas. Cleveland therefore would have 
had a poor chance of getting away from Kirkwall, but for the pri- 
vate exertions of Minna herself, and of Norna, the. Rheimken- 
nar. | 
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The prisoner is permitted to walk within the guarded walls of 
the ancient cathedral; and it is there that we find him in the even- 
ing, when Minna breaks in upon his melancholy solitude. The 
passage is exquisitely beautiful. 


Here walked Cleveland, musing over the events of a mis-spent life, 
which it seemed probable might be brought to a violent and shameful close, 
while he was yet in the prime of youth. ‘ With these dead,” he said, 
looking on the pavement, ‘‘ will I soon be numbered- but no holy man 
will speak a blessing—no friendly hand register an inscription—no proud 
descendant sculpture armorial bearings over the grave of the pirate Cleve- 
land. My whitening bones will swing io the gibbet-irons on some wild 
beach or lonely cape, that will be esteemed fatal and accursed for my sake. 
The old mariner, as he passes the sound, will shake his head, and tell of 
my name and actions as a warning to his younger comrades. —But Minna! 
—Minna!—what will be thy thoughts when the news reaches thee?— 

W ould to God the tidings were drowned in the deepest whirlpool betwixt 
Kirkwall and Burgh-Westra ere they came to her ear!—and O, would te 
Heaven that we had never met, since we never can meet again!” 

He lifted up his eyes as he spoke, and Minna Troil stood before him. 
Her face was pale and her hair dishevelled, but her look was composed and 
firm, with its usual expression of high-minded melancholy. She was still 
shrouded in the large mantle which she had assumed on leaving the vessel. 
Cleveland’s first emotion was astonishment, his next was joy, not unmixed 
with awe. He would have exclaimed—he would have thrown himself at 
her feet, but she imposed at once silence and composure on him, by raising 
her fiuger, and saying, in a low but commanding accent—“ Be cautious— 
we are observed—there are men without—they let me enter with difficul- 
ty. I dare not remain long—they would think—they might believe—O, 
Cleveland! I have hazarded every thing to save you!” 

‘¢ To save me?—alas! poor Minna!” answered Cleveland; to save me is 
impossible—enough that I have seen you once more, were it but to say, 
for ever farewell!” 

‘* We must indeed say farewell,”’ said Minna; ‘for fate and your guilt 
have divided us for ever.—Cleveland, I have seen your associates—need 
I tel] you more—need I say that I know now what a pirate is?” 

‘* You have been in the ruffians’ power!” said Cleveland, with a start of 
agony—‘* Did they presume——” 

«« ( leveland,” replied Minna, ‘‘ they presumed nothing—your name was 
a spell over them; by the power of that spell over these ferocious banditti, 
and by that alone, I was reminded cf tne qualities I once thought my 
Cleveland’s'” 

«« Yes,” said Cleveland, proudly, ‘‘ my name has and shall have power 
over them, when they are at the wildest; and had they harmed you, by one 
rude word, they should have found—Yet what do I rave about—l am a pri- 
soner!””’ 

‘¢ You shall be so no longer,” said Minna—*“ Your safety—the safety of 
my dear father, all demand your instant freedom. I have formed a scheme 
for your liberty, which, boldly executed, cannot fail. The light is failing 
without—mufile you rself in my cloak, and you will easily pass the guards— 
I have given them the means of carousing, and they are deeply engaged. 
Haste to the Loch of Stennis, and hide yourself till day dawns; then make 
asmoke on the point where the land, stretching into the lake on each side, 
divides it nearly in two at the Bridge ef Broisgar. Your vessel, which lies 
not far distant, will send a boat ashore—do not hesitate an instant.” 
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** But you, Minna!—should this wild scheme succeed,” said Cleveland— 
‘what is to become of you?” 

‘‘ For my share in your escape,” answered the maiden, ‘ the honesty of 
my own intention—the honesty of my intention will vindicate me in the 
sight of Heaven, and the safety of my father, whose fate depends on yours, 
will be my excuse to man.” 

In a few words, she gave him the history of their capture, and its conse- 
quences. Cleveland cast up his eyes and raised his hands to heaven, in 
thankfulness for the escape of the sisters from his evil companions, and then 
hastily added, ‘“‘ But you are right, Minna, I must fly at all rates—for your 
father’s sake I must fly. Here, then, we part—yet not, I trust, forever.” 

« For ever!” answered a voice, that sounded as from a sepulchral vault. 

They started, looked around them, and then gazed on each other. It 
seemed as if the echoes of the building had returned Cleveland’s last words, 
but the pronunciation was too emphatically accented. 

‘Yes, for ever!” said Norna of the Fitful-head, stepping forward from 
behind one of the massive Saxon pillars which suppert the roof of the Ca- 
thedral. ‘Here meet the crimson foot and the crimson hand—well for 
both that the wound is healed whence the crimson was derived—well for 
both, but best for him who shed it.—Here, then, you meet—and meet for 
the last time!”’ 

‘* Not so,” said Cleveland, as if about to take Minna’s hand—“ to sepa- 
rate me from Minna, while I have life, must be the work of herself alone.” 

‘** Away!” said Norna, stepping betwixt them, ‘away with such vain 
folly!—nourish no vain dreams of future meetings—you part here, and you 
part forever. The hawk pairs not with the dove—guilt matches not with 
innocence. Minna Troil, you look for the last time on this bold aud cri- 
minal man—Cleveland, you behold Minna for the last time!” 

‘** And dream you,” said Cleveland, indignantly, “‘ that your mummery 
imposes on me, and that I am among the fools who see more than trick in 
your pretended art?”’ 

** Forbear, Cleveland, forbear,” said Minna, her hereditary awe of Nor- 
na augmented by the circumstance of her sudden appearance. ‘‘ O, for- 
bear—she is powerful—she is but too powerful. And do you, O Norna, 
remember my father’s safety is linked with Cleveland’s.” 

** And it is well for Cleveland that I do remember it,”’ replied the Py- 
thoness—“‘ and that for the sake of one I am here to aid beth—you with 
your childish purpose of passing one of his bulk and stature under the dis- 
guise of a few paltry folds of wadmaal—what would your device have pro- 
cured him but instant restraint with bolt and shackle? I will save him— 
I will place him in security on board his bark. But let him renounce these 
shores forever, and carry elsewhere the terrors of his sable flag, and his 
yet blacker name; for if the sun rises twice, and finds him still at anchor, 
his blood be on his own head. Ay—look to each other—look the last look 
that I permit to frail affection, and say, if you can say it, Farewell for 
ever.” 

‘‘ Obey her,”’ stammered Minna; “ remonstrate not, but obey her.” 

Cleveland, grasping her hand, and kissing it ardently, said, but so low 
that she only could hear it, “* Farewell, Minna, but not forever.” 

‘And now, maiden, begone,” said Norna, “ and leave the rest to the 
Rheimkennar. 

‘*One word more,” said Minna, “ and I obey you—tell me but if I have 
caught aright your meaning---Is Mordaunt Mertoun safe and recovered?” 

‘« Recovered, and safe,” said Norna, ‘‘ else wo to the hand that shed his 
blood!” 

Minna slowly sought the door of the Cathedral, and turned back from 
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time to time to look at the shadowy form of Norna, and the stately and mi- 
litary figure of Cleveland, as they stood together in the deepening gloom of 
the ancient cathedral. When she looked back a second time, they were 
in motion, and Cleveland followed the matron, as with a slow and solemn 
step she glided towards one of the side aisles) When Minna looked back 
a third time, their figures were no longer visible. She collected herself, 
and walked on to the eastern door by which she had entered, and listened 
for an instant to the guard who talked together on the outside. 


But our extracts have been too numerous, and we must hasten 
to the conclusion of the tale. Cleveland gains the shore in safety, 
and might easily have reached the ship, a sailed immediately; but 
he cannot think of departing without once more seeing Minna, and 

ronouncing that adieu which he now feels must be forever. This 
seals his fate. The ship is detained a night longer than was neces- 
sary; and the king’s vessel is seen at day break, advancing before 
a favourable breeze towards the shores of Pomona. 

Before its arrival, Cleveland has said farewell; and, heart bro- 
ken as he is, he is just ready to quit forever the shore on which he 
can no longer hope for any thing but sorrow, at the very moment 
when the colours of his vessel are struck, and all his companions 
landed, under the custody of the king’s troops. 

It is discovered the day they reach Kirkwall, in this situation, 
that old Mertoun, the father of Mordaunt, is the very man who 
had, in early youth, gained and abused the affections of Norna. 
She herself had all along known this, and protected Mordaunt, un- 
der the belief that he was her son; but it is now ascertained that 
Mordaunt was indeed the son of Mertoun, but that his mother was 
not Norna. Cleveland himself turns out to be her son; and it is 
chiefly the discovery of this mistake which serves to mg Hp the 
unhappy woman of her delusions, and convince her that all her 
supernatural power and knowledge were but the dreams of mad- 
ness. The end of the whole is, that Cleveland, being conveyed 
for trial to London, escapes the fate which awaits many of his 
companions, in consequence of a certain act of kindness, which he 
had rendered some time before to a Spanish lady of high rank, who 
had tound means to obtain a pardon for him. In this “atesg Jack 
Bunce is also included; and both Cleveland and he live to serve 
their country honourably, in the same seas, which had been here- 
tofore the scene of their guilty distinction as “gentlemen acven- 
turers.” Cleveland is slain in battle, and Jack is commonly 4 
posed to have been the same person with a certain venerable 
gentleman in a fiercely cocked hat and long periwig, who was a 
constant lounger about Button’s coffee-house, in the reign of 
George I., and told long stories about the Spanish Main, under the 
style and title of Captain Bunce. 

We shall not trespass upon our readers by more than very few 
remarks upon the Romance of which we have now finished a very 
scanty, and we fear, imperfect outline. In point of composition, 
it must rank with the very best of the preceding works of the same 
author. Indeed, we rather incline to think that his prose is be- 
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coming more and more graceful every volume that he writes. As 
to the story, it is certainly one of great i but it affords 
room for many scenes of deep interest, as well as of exquisite hu- 
mour; which, to be sure, would be the case with any story in the 
world, under the same masterly management. The descriptive 
assages are throughout of the same bewitching excellence and 
auty. The characters are various, strongly drawn, and all of 
them full of life. Cleveland, Bunce, Goffe, are beings whom we 
shall never forget. We shall be familiar to our dying day with 
Claud Halcro and the jovial Udaller of Burgh-Westra. Norna 
will be henceforth the guardian spirit of the rocks and waves 
around the desolate shores of Thule; and Minna and Brenda will 
live with the Rebeccas and the Juliets, in the imagination of unborn 
oets. 

We conclude with remarking, that these volumes are inter- 
spersed with verse more largely than any of those that have pre- 
ceded them. Some specimens have appeared in the course of our 
extracts, and we have no hesitation in saying, that, taken alto- 
— the poetry of the Pirate appears to us to be of the very 
righest class of excellence. Our language possesses few thin 
more exquisite than the solemn antique music which breathes along 
the rhythmical monologues of the Rheim-Kevnar. In one or 
two of them, the author seems to have recovered all the long-lost 
inspiration of the old Norse Muse, or at least approached as near as 
any modern imitator could do, to the majestic energies of the 
songs of the Odins and the Ladbrooks. The fine Scandinavianism 
of Sivrram is not more impressive. 





Arr. X.—Literary Intelligence. 


Mr. Nicholson, of Herkimer County, New York, has published 
“ The Farmer’s Assistant; being a digest of all that relates to Ag- 
riculture and the conducting of Rural Affairs, alphabetically ar- 
ranged and adapted to the United States.””? This is the result of 
the author’s own practice combined with an enlarged survey of the 
works of foreign writers on the same subject. ‘Treating of the 
soil, climate, and productions of various countries, it must include 
many things which are not suited to any one meridian. These 
must be considered and tried according to local circumstances, and 
if agriculturists in the different states communicate to Mr. Nichol- 
son, the fruits of their own observations on such experiments, he 
may be enabled to present, in a future edition, to the American 
Farmer, a vade mecum of great, utility. 

The Editor of the Monthly Magazine, a periodical vehicle of 
Jacobinism, whines in a most lugubrious strain over the tomb of the 
ferocious and malignant tyrant, who recently terminated his earth- 
ly career. “ At length,” says the veracious Sir Richard, “ that con- 
queror is himself overcome, whose presence always insured victo- 
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ry over the bravest hosts; and who never suffered defeat, though 
sometimes baffled by treachery and overpowered by numbers.” 
The Knight forgets the battle of Marengo where the victory was 
“insured” by Dessaix, who was cond by assassination. Lodi, 
and Acre, and Aspern, the plains of Russia and the immortal field 
of Waterloo, must all be forgotten, before the knight can be cre- 
dited. At St. Helena, le Grand Empereur had “an opportunity 
of perfecting his character by his resignation in adversity, and b 
exhibiting the passive virtues just as in former days he kad display- 
ed his heroic ones:” i. e. the butcheries at Toulon, the wholesale 
massacres iu Italy, the poisonings in Egpyt, the murders of Palm, 
Wright, Hoffer, hens and the Duc D’ Enghien. 

Judge Hopkinson’s humorous description of the practice of 
white-washing in Philadelphia, has been recently published, for the 
ninety-ninth time, in an English Journal, as an original communi- 
cation. ‘This last appearance is in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
for May, 1821. 

It is reported that Sir Walter Scott is writing a life of Pope. 

General Pepe, it is said, is preparing for the press “ Historical 
Memoirs on the late Revolution in Naples.” 

In the Richmond Enquirer, a proposition has been made that 
Congress should procure a translation of the Bible, in which the 
anti-republican appellations of Emperor, King, Prince, &c. should 
be omitted and others substituted. As the Editor of this journal 
professes great zeal for the Constitution of the United Staies, he 
might be asked to indicate the section in which Congress is vested 
with so ridiculous a power. In his rage for reformation he should 
not forget the aristocratical names of counties in his own state, 
where we find King George, Prince George, King William, &c. His 
squeamishness reminds us of a laughable instance of egotism, 
which lately occurred in that prostituted vehicle of malignity and 
misrepresentation, called Niles’ Register. ‘This Editor is perpetually 
boring his readers about himself, his face, his sugar and tea, his 
“chair of freedom,’ &c. but in December last, he thought proper 
to introduce his children and to inform his readers that he had 
torn a leaf out of their book, because it contained the sy “oe | 
abominable treason: “ G. R. means George the king,” and he foun 
in it, also “ Bart ” « K. G.” « K. B.?« K. P.” “and twenty other 
English things.” We are moreover told that if the aforesaid chil- 
dren “ever use the term George the king,” in the hearing of this 
important personage, he will « feel disposed to correct them for it.” 
We presume it is m consequence of this inveterate hostility to the 
sovereign in question, that Mr. Niles makes such dreadful havoc 
with the “King’s English” in those incomprehensible and inter- 
minable lucubrations, with which—* sleepless himself to make his 
readers sleep,’’-—he strives to enlighten the gaping multitude. 

Some time ago the Editor of the Port Folio sent to a liverary 
friend in London a few copies of the “ Memoirs of a life chiefly 
passed in Pennsylvania within the last sixty years;” by th: late 
Alexander Graydon. We have repeatedly, but in vain called the 
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attention of our readers to this work, which presents views of 
manners in Pennsylvania and sketches of persons distinguished in 
American history, of the most interesting nature. As it is about 
to be republished in London and Edinburgh, it will thus obtain a 
stamp which, according to the usual course of things, will make it 
popular among the countrymen of the neglected author. 

The life of General Marion, is now in the press and will be 
printed with all possible despatch. The first part of it, 1s an 
abridgement of the History of the Revolutionary War in South 
Carolina, from its commencement until June 1780, in which several 
former accounts have been corrected upon indubitable authority. 
In June 1780, the History of Marion’s Brigade commences, and Is 
continued with a short view of the general history of that period, 
connected with it until December 1782. This part of the work 
contains much detail and develops the character of an extraordi- 
nary leader at the head of a few determined men, surrounded on 
all sides by foes and by difficulties, but still opposing them with 
valour il stratagem, and finally by the utmost fortitude coming 
off victorious. But little of this detail has been made known to 
the public by any former account. 

The Editor of the New Monthly Magazine has made a frank 
and gentlemanly apology for the manner in which the American 
character was treated in one of his early numbers. We owe this, 
no doubt, to what Mr. Campbell describes as “the fair and tem- 
perate reply” of Mr. Everett. The following language will be 
read with warm emotions by every American. “ If any ill-natured 
remarks should be made on this apology which the Editor has of- 
fered the people of the United States, ‘3 can promise his critics 
one advantage, that he will (in all probability) make no reply to 
them. But the sober part of the British community will scarcely 
require an excuse for bis having spoken thus i et of the 
Americans. It was a duty peculiarly imposed on him by the can- 
did manner of Mr. Everett’s reply; and it was otherwise, as he 
felt in his heart deservedly claimed by a people eulogized by Burke 
and Chatham—by a land that brings such recollections as the wis- 
dom of Washington and Franklin, and the heroism of Warren and 
Montgomery.” How much more honourable is this than the vul- 
gar and easy occupation of raking up slanders, from the Billings- 
gate pages of unprineipled libellers which cherish national antipa- 
thies and banish all sociable feeling! «'The evil,” says Mr, Camp- 
bell, «of nationally hostile writers lives long after their short re- 


putations—it is felt by posterity, when their works are gone to 
the grocer’s shop.” 
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Arr. XI.— Poetry. 


To the memory of Jonn Puitpot Curran Sampson, Esq. — 
I. 


No common mind illum’d thy cold remains; 
Freedom almost its God! Wherever men 
Had hearts that throbb’d against oppression’s chains, 
Thine beat with sympathy; thy voice and pen 
Would cheer them to the glorious strife, and when 
A tyrant triumph’d, or a people fell, 
Thy buoyant spirit and pure soul would stem 
The tide of fate, with Hope portray’d so well, 
That she would linger still A te Freedom dar’d not dwell! 


ii. 


Too early for thy country'and thy name, 
Too early for the hearts you leave behind, 

Was thy hard doom. You lov’d them all, and Fame 
Held a proud empire o’er thy glowing mind— 

Now all but that is scatter’d to the wind: 
It was immortal, and gave bright presage, 

If death had spar’d thee till thy sun declined; 
Perchance thy name had liv’d from age to age, 
Trac’d by the hand of Glory on Time’s ample page! 


Ill. 


Or hadst thou fall’n as Fancy now beholds, 
The green flag floating o’er thy bleeding breast, 
Thy glaring eye fix’d on its waving folds, 
And shouts of triumph hymning thee to rest-— 
With Friendship’s victor hand in thine close prest! 
This lyre’s proud notes to heaven thy praise had thrown, 
Rejoicing; that you gave at Fame’s behest, 
The bauble beetle —for breath, which she alone 
Strikes from the patriot’s harp in many a cherish’d tone. 


IV. 


But that’s a dream—thy growing hopes, thy years, 
Are clos’d forever in the silent grave— 
It has been honor’d—and will be, by tears 
Far dearer to thy soul than all we gave 
In worldly sorrow, for the young, the brave. 
But oh! the suffocating sobs that rise 
When death has burst the links—love could not save. 
Such hallow’d grief is hid from mortal eyes! 
Heal’d 0 the mourner’s hearts; and hush’d my own vain 
sighs. 
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